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Can You Count 41 Major Markets 


within 200 miles of your plant? 


NE of the reasons why so many national enterprises—Sears- 

Roebuck and Company and Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
Company among the more recent—-have been attracted to the Port 
of Newark is the fact that it affords the most economical access to 
the best markets of the East Forty-one of the 100 largest cities in | 
America lie within 200 miles —overnight motor-hauling distance! 43,000,000 
consumers—one third the national population—live within a radius 
of 500 miles, comprising the greatest concentration of buying power 
in the world! 


Supplementing this strategic proximity to market are a number 
of other advantages that-are giving Port of Newark manufacturers 
the coveted ‘“‘edge’ in this highly competitive period—unique trans- 
portation facilities, $7,000,000 airport now under construction, reason- 





Write for a copy of this book. able land values, stable labor conditions, favorable climate, adequate 
It contains valuable inform- financial resources and an unusual degree of community co-operation. 
ation about the Port of Newark . 
end its adjacent trading terri- Why not let us give you the complete facts about the Port of 
tory of interest toevery business Ne : k? Y - in ce rill be treat > ” fi le tig Il a | ‘ill 5]: hs 
nisin, tune bee tee ov Newark? Your inquiry will be treated confidentially and will place 
quest. you under no obligation whatever. Write to 


THOS. L. RAYMOND—Mayor—Newark, New Jersey 


©The PORT of NEWARK 
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“He's the most interesting 
man | know" 


“Who is he? What does he do? 
“Nothing very exciting! He’s just 
an ordinary business man.” 


“But he certainly doesn’t talk 
like ‘an ordinary business man.’ He 
seems to be able to talk intelligently 
about art, music, literature, science, 
drama—almost any subject that 
really cultivated people discuss.” 


“Yes that’s perfectly true, and 
furthermore he always seems to 
have a new angle, an interesting 
viewpoint or a sound opinion. He 
evidently had a splendid education 
and the advantage of having taveled 
widely.” 
F * bo * * * 

The strange thing about it is that 
this man they all admire is not 
traveled, not highly educated at all. 
He left school when a boy, was drawn 
into the whirling vortex of business, 
never had time to read, or study— 
or even think very profoundly. 


As he became more and more 
successful in business he became 


more and more dissatisfied with 
himself. Other men around him 
had something he lacked. 


It made him uncomfortable. At 
dinners, at social functions—even in 
business conferences—he recognized 
his handicap. Began to understand 


what that handicap was. When 
others spoke of art, of science, of 
music, of literature—he was silent. 
It made him feel stupid. Out of 
things. Why, he was actually 
ashamed to come into brilliant or 
cultivated company. 


How he acquired 
a cultural background 


But then, overnight almost, his per- 
sonality changed! People began to notice 
him. Began to find him interesting. He 
began to/ke social contacts, meeting people. 
chatting, discussing, advancing opinions. 

Without a \ong intensive course of study, 
without wading through vast ponderous 
volumes, he acquired a cultural background 
that enabled him to feel at home even in 
the most brilliant company. In a most 
fascinating way he acquired a speaking 
acquaintance with the subjects that people 
most like to discuss. Now women every- 
where—and men, too—say “‘He’s the most 
interesting man I know!” 


That’s what the Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book is doing for men and women denied 
the advantages of higher education—men 
and women eager to keep their minds alert, 
their imaginations active. This famous 
book contains ideas, thoughts, passages, 
excerpts, poems, epigr rams—selected by 
Elbert Hubbard from the master thinkers 
of all ages. 





Hubbard devoted a lifetime to making 
this collection of masterpieces for his own 
inspiration. It represents the best thoughts 
and ideas of the last twenty-five hundred 
years. It is the fruit of a lifetime’s study 
and reading. And this unique, fascinating 
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collection of great thoughts is now yours 
for the price of an ordinary best seller! 


Examine it FREE 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a 
fine example of Roycroft bookmaking. The 
type is set Venetian style—a page within 
a page—printed in two colors on fine 
tinted book paper. Bound scrap-book style 
and tied with linen tape. 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation—if you act at once. Just send off 
the coupon today, and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to 
you promptly. When it arrives, glance 
If you aren’t stimulated, in. 
spired—simply return the Scrap Book with- 
in the 5-day period and the examination 
will have cost you nothing. Otherwise 
send only $2.90 plus few cents postage, in 
full payment. 


Judge for yourself! Clip and mail this 
coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roy- 
croft Distributors, Dept. 49, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 49, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


You may a me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five- day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send you only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 
Name CO oecersecesesevece 


OA few copies are available in a sturdy binding of 
semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 addi- 
tional. Please check in the square at the left if you 
want this de luxe binding, with the same return priv- 
ilege. 

















down the gang-way 
a picture of health 


HERE she was, radiant and refreshed, a 
new’ woman after a month at a 
European Spa, drinking its saline waters. 


_To the great saline springs of the Con- 
tinent— Vichy and Carlsbad, Aix or Weis- 
baden—doctors from all over the world 
send their wealthy patients. Here a variety 
of ailments are treated, 
and good results are ob- 
tained in all for a very 
simple reason— 





There is nothing 
tike a saline solution 
to wash away the poi- 
sons of waste which 
too civilized people 
accumulate within 
themselves—the self- 
poisoning (Auto- 
Intoxication) which 
causes not only head- 
aches and bad com- 
plexions, stomach de- 
rangements and acid 
conditions, but also 
rheumatism, nervous 
disorders, and a host 
of other ills. 


Sal Hepatica, the standard effervescent 
saline, effects the same benefits as the 
“cure’’ at the famous saline springs. Like 
these health-giving waters, Sal Hepatica 
effectively clears away the stoppage that is 
so often the real cause of bad complexion, 
headaches, lethargy and similar ills. 


Promptly and safely, Sal Hepatica flushes 
away waste products, neutralizes acidity 
and corrects self-poisoning. 


At the first sign that waste products are 
not being thoroughly and regularly elimi- 
nated, take Sal Hepatica. Its use is the ap- 
proved way to relieve the many ills trace- 
able to intestinal stoppage. 


Dissolved in a glass of water, Sal He- 
patica makes a palatable, refreshing drink. 
It may be taken on arising, or, if you pre- 
fer, half an hour before any meal. 


Send for our booklet which explains more 
fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 
For booklet please adaress 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C97, 71 West St. 
New York City 














Epstein Queried 


Sirs: 

... Morris Epstein says again and 
again “they all lay down” [TimkE, Aug. &, 
15]. What is it that they all lay down? 
or does he mean “They all lie down’? 


WALLACE ESSINGHAM 
Estherville, Iowa 


Epstein & Lay 
Sirs: 

Why not let Subscriber Epstein (TIME, 
Aug. 15) in addition to curbing his use 
of the term “sap” also refresh his memory 
regarding the peculiarities of the verbs 
“lie’ and “lay,” should he again care to 
express an opinion publicly? “Lay,” it 
has long been thought, is transitive; it 
requires a direct object. “Lie” is the 
intransitive verb meaning the act of re- 
clining. 

E. DUNHAM 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Does No Good — 


Sirs: 

What a loud-mouthed jackass this Morris 
(“Al’) Epstein Jr. must be [Time, Aug. 
8, 15]. Henry Ford, Sinclair Lewis, Civil 
War, Revolutionary War, Foreigners—they 
are all the same to that swell-head. You 
showed him up nicely, but it does no good 
to bawl his kind out; those roughnecks 
are too ill-bred. 

Many thanks for printing Pug Tunney’s 
monocled picture alongside his remarks 
about radicals [Time, Aug. 15]. 

MAX SILVERMAN 


Ambridge, Pa. 


Dislikes Jews 


Sirs: 

I would like to voice my opinion regard- 
ing Anti-Semitism in answer to Mr. Ep- 
stein’s remark that “they ail fall down 
sooner or later’* referring to Ford’s 
apology. 

I don’t like the Jews. Why I don’t like 
them is my own business—maybe I am just 
built that way. But this is a free country 
and I have a right to my likes and dislikes. 
I am sure that many Jews feel the same 
way towards me. When people dislike each 
other they usually avoid each other and 
live Tappily. Why can’t the Jews let us 
alone? Why, when I, and people who feel 
as I do, make up a club, an association or 
an organization, do a host of Jews immedi- 
ately attempt to crash the gates and enter 
into our midst? If any group of people 
make it plain to me and my like that they 
don’t care for our company we never force 
ourselves upon them. I have never heard of 
any Gentile belonging to a Jewish associa- 
tion or being particularly anxious to join 
up. What is so attractive about us to the 
Jews anyway? Why can’t they leave us 
alone and form their own clubs, hotels and 
associations where no Gentiles will be al- 
lowed ? 

If they did this I believe that there would 
then be no reason for any Anti-Semitism. 

HARRY PASCAL 

New York, N. Y. 


Dislikes Reviews 
Sirs: 

‘ . 1 like Time except the book re- 
views which are not clear and clean cut, 
but slangy and incoherent cften. 

LOUISE INCHES 
(Mrs. C. E. Inches) 
London, England 


*An error. Mr. Epstein said: “They all 
lay down sooner or later.”—Eb. 
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Again, Epstein 


Sirs: 

“They all lay down sooner or later.” 

I'll never let Time forget that phrase 
of mine, not so long as I catch it like I do 
this week. 

Hracious sakes alive oh me oh my! 
What a sweet lot of old ladies you must 
think your readers are, to publish in your 
Sport department this description of 
bowling on the green! [Trme, Aug. 29.] 

Bowling on the green!! Who called that 
a sport anyhow? It sounds like old ladies’ 
stuff to me, rolling little balls on the 
ground and not even socking anything with 
them! And then you have to insult all 
the decent men who, like myself, think real 
bowling is not only good exercise but good 
he-man sport: “bowling or ten-pins, played 
now in indoor alleys by bar-flies and 
roustabouts.”” I don’t claim to be any dude 
but I am no bar-fly and I BOWL, IN AN 
ALLEY. 

Now here’s where TIME lay down last 
week: in the Sports department were only 
that story about the bowling for old ladies, 
one pretty good story about baseball and 
two little stories about GOLF. That's 
another of these old maid’s games, golf, 
where you go around after a little ball 
and only give it a hit about every five 
minutes.* 

Where Tims loy down was in not printing 
some of the real sport news of the week. 

Why not tell how Babe Ruth socked his 
37th, 88th and 389th and 40th homers? 

Why not write up some of the good 
fights ? 

How about the races? Maybe _ they 
wouldn’t admit it but I bet you most of 
your readers would sooner bet on a _ horse 
race than watch a fat lot of old ladies 
“bowl on the green.” Oh, Percival! Oh, 
Clarence ! 

When TIME kft out such things it was 
laying down, just like they all do sooner 
or later. 

Morris (“AL”) EPSTEIN JR. 

Brooklyn, N. _# 


In Madras 


Sirs: 

... It is my opinion, as an American 
resident in India, that TIME is_ indis- 
pensable. ... 

It may interest you to know that my 
copy of TIME is circulated among the In- 
dian officers assisting me, and that it con- 
tributes materially to broadening their 
views. 

To the multitude of suggestions for im- 
provement you receive may I add a re- 
quest for more Russian and Asia Minor 
news, and (at the risk of being suspected 
of descending to the ridiculous), an occas- 
ional word as to style trend in men’s ap- 
parel at Home. Doubtless my wife would 
appreciate the same in regard to women’s 
fashions, but that strikes a less responsive 
chord in me!... 

J. KENNETH PEARCE 

Logging Engineer to Gov’t of Madras 

Madras, South India 


Horses 


Sirs: 

Time is always so fair and _ equitable 
in correcting any false impressions that 
might have been created in their publication 
that I know it will welcome a correction 
of a false impression which was created 





*An error. Average time for an 18-hole 
round of golf is 150 minutes. Even should 
a player take so few as 67 strokes, as 
did Golfer Robert Tyre Jones Jr. in the 
national amateur qualifying round last 
week, his strokes would come at an aver- 
age of less than three minutes apart.—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Favorable Faétors 
that Attract Industries 


Large local markets. 
Industrial Freedom. 


Power as low as .72 of 1 cent 
per K. W. H. 
Abundant cheap water. 
Natural Gas and Oil Fuel at 
2oc and 16 1-8 respectively 
per million B. T. U's. 
Climate for 100% labor and 
plant efficiency and low 


plant investment. 
3 trans-continental railroads. 
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Harbor ExportsIncreiise 
100-Fold in 1O Years! 


Exports Increased from $748,000 in 1915 to $111,938,391 
for the Year Ending June 30, 1927. 


v 
Raw MATERIALS and markets of the world are brought to the door 
of the Los Angeles County manufacturer by 151 steamship lines. 


The rapid growth of Los Angeles harbor as a world port, the many 
natural manufacturing advantages of Los Angeles County, and an immediate 
market of tremendous buying power have created here the West’s largest in- 
dustrial community. , 


During 1926 some 300 new industries established here. In the first half 
of 1927 such nationally known concerns as B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Illinois Glass Company, S. Karpen & Bros., 
Truscon Steel Company, with an aggregate plant investment of $12,000,000, 
have located in Los Angeles County. 


For specific information, address the Industrial Department of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
VALUE OF ALL CARGO TONNAGE OVER WHARVES 


197 WME 4 69, 553.873 9/7 WM 2,312,387 
1918 QM # 98,953,052 1918 WME 2,236,535 
1919 WB # 86,481,470 199 WB 2,380,622 
(920 WEE $15 3,919,010 1920 GMB 3,528.280 
192) GHEE ¢ 188 067.509 92) GHB 4,296,254 


(922 [EEE ¢ 284, 399.404 922 GMM «6.533, 589 
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Better 
Shave” 


_— you’ve just about become re- 
signed to burning skin and irritation 
every time you shave, when you expect to 
have to scrape over and over again, when 
you think the razor isn’t giving you much 
co-operation—that’s when you will appre- 
ciate “the better shave”. 

You can enjoy “the better shave” every 
morning with Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream. Its copious, beard-softening 
lather takes away razor-pulland makes close 
shaving more comfortable. Fougére Royale 
Shaving Cream has the stimulating odor of 
Royal Fern and is thoroughly neutralized to 
prevent after-shaving smart and tenderness. 
Get Fougére Royale Shaving Cream from 
your druggist today or send the coupon for 
a trial tube. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

is a boon to tender faces, soothing and restor- 

ing moisture to the skin. It is new but most 
good druggists have it—75c. 


ugere byale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 









Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T-18 
539 West 45th St., New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 
You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 


Name 
Sea ee renee ee OF anc eCeeeeees 


in a letter signed by L. A. Merillat* which 
appeared in your issue of Aug. 15. 

In this letter the writer states “there 
are fewer horses in cities than formerly 
but more in the United States than in 
1900. The exact number given by a recent 
report of the department of agriculture 
is 17,000,000 and 5,000,000 mules, or about 
one to every five persons.” This is a 
false impression, for the facts of the matter 
are that the horses have been steadily 
decreasing. In fact, there were 3,189,000 
less horses in this country the first of 
this year than the corresponding date of 
1920. 

I am also enclosing a _ booklet called 


“Tne Horse Situation, Facts Regarding 
Number and Value of Horses in the United 
States 1911-1924.” . . . Our viewpoint is 


entirely unprejudiced as we manufacture 
and sell horse-drawn tillage tools as well 
as power farming equipment. 


E. R. DuRGIN 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Racine, Wis. 


Woolf Pictures 


Sirs: 

I notice that you have used paintings 
of Artist S. J. Woolf. It occurred to me 
that you might be able to inform me where 
I can purchase a copy, suitable for framing, 
of one of his pictures. The picture is the 
one that appeared in the New York dHer- 
ald Tribune Magazine of Sunday, July 31, 
1927, and shows an immigrant family ar- 
riving in New York harbor in front of the 
Statue of Liberty. The Tribune was un- 
able to assist me in the matter. Possibly 
through your connection with this artist you 


can assist me. 
J. H. SAILLIARD. 

Great Kills, S. I., N. Y. 

Let the subscriber address Artist 
Samuel Johnson Woolf at 457 W. 
123rd St., New York (home), or 253 
W. 42d St., New York (studio). 
—ED. 


Dislikes Follies Girls 


Sirs: 

... If you should ask me, I’d say _ the 
Follies type [Trme, Aug. 29] compared to 
other types of show girls is about the same 
as a show horse compared to a race horse. 
All a show horse does is stand around and 
get looked at. A race horse can do 
something. I’ve seen them all and I know. 
Once they get in the Follies you know 
they’ll never be anything but glorified dumb- 
bells.... Give me a girl that works 
for her living, every time, instead of one 
that works somebody by just being dead 
from the tonsils up. 

BARTON C. COLEMAN 

New York, N. Y. 


Shrewd v. Bad 


Sirs: . 
On p. 2 of Time, Aug. 15 you print a 
good letter from Mrs. Cecilia Graham Brown 
objecting to your printing ‘“Shrewd’’ as 
the caption to an account of a dishonest 
act. On p. 24 of this same number you 
have another article of very much the same 
kind under the heading “Shrewd.” This isn’t 
only the second time you have done it 
either. I remember its having happened 
before. It hurts me every time you do it. 
A dishonest action isn’t “Shrewd” it is 
“Bad.” 
ETHEL OWEN 

P. S. You might have headed the article 
on p. 24 “Two of a kind,” since both 
parties to the transaction were doing 
wrong. ... 

Washington, D. C. 


Colorado’s Railroad 


Sirs: 

Uncalled for ridicule calls for a_ rebuff 
and I feel, as many a Coloradoan does, that 
our famed Moffat railroad, built only by rea- 
son of the perseverance and great personal 

*Editor of the North American Veter- 
inarian.—Eb. 
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sacrifice of David Moffat, not to mention the 
six-mile, $16,000,000 tunnel, is anything but 
“a puny little point in Colorado.” 

Mr. Conwell’s letter [Time, Aug. 15] 
shows a decided tendency to belittle our 
country’s engineering feats and exalt the 
feats of some Peruvian or other we care 
very little about. 

His statements are interesting, if authen- 
tic, but I resent his attitude of an Ameri- 
ean ridiculing America. 

SUBSCRIBER H. EVERETT SACHS 
Denver, Col. 


Freeman Suggested 


Sirs: 

. +++ May I suggest the name of Rt. 
Rev. James E. Freeman, present Episcopal 
Bishop of Washington, as a possible choice 
for your cover design sometime in the fu- 
ture? I believe his high office, coupled with 
his generous service to the building of our 
great Washington Cathedral, merits your 
recognition in this manner. 

THOMAS HupDsON MCKEE II 

Washington, D. C. 


Cats & Snakes 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Aug. 8 [MIscELLANy] 
regarding the letter of Ratski & Co.,* 
would like to take this opportunity to warn 
the general public against investment as in 
its present unperfected state it looks to me 
like a “skin” game. 

I would suggest however that some of 
Luther Burbank’s methods be employed and 
the cats be crossed with snakes so that 
they will shed their skins and thereby sav- 
ing the labor item of $200 per day. ... 

HowaArp HARRIS JR. 

Woodstown, N. J. 


Wants Cheer 


Sirs: 

... 1 am going to ask you for heaven’s 
sake to cut out the expression, “‘as it must 
to all of us.” That’s a bird. Let’s have 
good cheer, instead of gloom. 

Also, no more stories so old that the 
whiskers are all grey. I refer to your last 
eat and rat story [Time, Aug. 8, MISCEL- 
LANY]. My great-grandmother handed me 
that with my rattle and I am old enough 
now so that “‘as it does to all of us,” “get’s 


me goat.” 
N. E. TURGEON 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sussman Queried 


Sirs: 

It may seem curious to you that I 
should select out of the department LETTERS 
[Time, Aug. 8] a subject of controversy as 
unimportant as the letter regarding the 
nationality of a ham-and-bean prizefighter 
called Paolino Uzcudun, but I confess that 
my curiosity overcame me to the extent 
that I must ask why a person named 
Morris Sussman should excite himself as 
to whether this “‘pug’’ was born north or 
south of the Pyrenees... . 

I shall welcome “one” Sussman’s reply to 
my questions if Time will publish this letter. 

(My wife is a Time subscriber.) 


NICHOLAS CUYLER BLEECKER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


*Ratski & Co. proposed to raise cats for 
their skins, to nourish the cats raised for 
their skins by means of an adjoining rat 
farm, to nourish the rats on the carcasses 
of the skinned cats. In this business the 
only expense according to the prospectus 
would be $200 per day paid to 100 skinners 
each of whom would daily skin fifty cats, 
thus netting an estimated daily profit of 
$9,800.—Eb. 
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By “Standard” 
Molded in one piece of gen- 
uine vitreous china. 
Top, 36x20 inches. Boul, 
tgx 12 inches. 


Fittings in designs as origi- 
nal as the lavatory. 


Legs of Chromard and 


clearest crystal. 


Trademark “Standard” is 


impressed in every fixture. 


—————E 








ictuve this new dressing-table lavator 








in your bathroom--- ° 


Flowing grace of line in the curved back and 
tapered legs . . . stately faucets of plain or hand- 
hammered metal . . . unusual beauty in faucets and 
legs . . . new convenience in the broad top and 
raised back shelf for toiletries and shaving things . . . 


The “Templeton” is a lavatory as distinctively 
designed as a period dressing table—design that 
ushers in a new era of beauty and convenience 
in bathroom appointments. 


It is modeled and fired in one piece of gen- 
uine vitreous china by the master potters of 
‘Standard”—the largest 
lavatory ever molded in 


one piece. The commo- 66 499 
coun converges into tan dard 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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the broad top without seam or break. The wide- 
set legs of metal and crystal permit the dressing 
bench to be drawn close with comfortable knee- 
room. 


The faucets are beautifully wrought in hand- 
hammered orplain surfaced designs—decorative 
motifs that may be carried out in your bathroom 
curtains, rugs and towels. 


This distinctive lavatory and the “Pemberton” 
another exclusive design, are on exhibition at 
“Standard” Showrooms in principal cities. You 
are invited. Booklet, with 
color illustrations, will be 
mailed on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Typically “limken 


Crowding friction to the vanishing point is not 


enough for railroad journal bearings. They must 
scientifically overcome the wear of thrust and shock 
and speed, as steel flies against steel. 


Other such “‘impossible’’ bearing applications, one 
after another, have yielded to the undeviatingly suc- 
cessful design of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 
Engineering knows it to be typically Timken to save 
the railroads 88% of starting power and a large part 


of all previous journal maintenance. 


Economics and the interests of travelers and shippers 
dictate the need of wear-prevention, hot-box elimina- 
tion and smoothest starting of trains. Railroads are 
finding a successful solution in the adoption of 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for journals. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


The simplicity and compactness of 
Timken journal mountings comes 
from the exclusive combination of 
Timken tapered construction, 
Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS, and 'Timken-made electric 
Greater load area and full 
thrust capacity are entirely self- 
contained. There is absolutely no 
wear—no moving contact—on axles. 


steel. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


How do you do, President Coolidge? 
How do you do, President Coolidge? 
How are you? 


So sang a group of girls and 
boys, waving their hats or their 
handkerchiefs from the porch of 
Camp Roosevelt, when the Presi- 
dent arrived in Yellowstone Park. 
In response, the President bowed; 
Mrs. Coolidge bowed, smiled; John 
Coolidge bowed, smiled. The song’s 
lack of variety was balanced by its 
peculiar pertinency; the President 
had left Rapid City the night be- 
fore, suffering from _ indigestion 
but had now recovered. 


(The next morning Mrs. Coolidge 
received a visitor in the person of 
Miss Marguerite Lindsley, forest 
ranger. She, clad in green riding 
habit, carrying a gun, informed 
Mrs. Coolidge that at the Montana 
Agricultural College she had be- 
longed to Mrs. Coolidge’s sorority, 
Pi Beta Phi.* 


@When the Coolidge limousine 
stopped on the way to the Lake 
Hotel a bear-cub, his face curled in- 
to an ingratiating imitation of a 
Washington lobbyist asking favors, 
approached the Coolidges as if they 
had been ordinary tourists, sat on 
his haunches and begged for food. 
He got none. 


On the porch of a hostelry in 
Old Faithful, there was parked an 
old baggage-truck. When Mrs. 
Coolidge saw this early one morn- 
ing, she beamed. To secret service 
men, to John Coolidge she ex- 
pressed a desire to be wheeled 
about in the rude _ conveyance. 
Laughing, John Coolidge trundled 
his mother here and there until 
the diversion grew wearisome. 


(Everett & William Sawyer of 
Lincoln, Neb., college-bellboys at 
the Lake Hotel, met Mrs. Coolidge, 
told her they were fourth cousins 
to the President. He, interested, 
invited them to call and explain the 
relationship. When they were un- 
able to explain, President Coolidge, 
genealogical expert, did so for 
them. 


(Nature produces her best ef- 


*The official cheer of this sorority: 
Ring, ching, ching, 
Ho, hippy, hi, 
Ra, ro, arrow, 
Pi Beta Phi. 


forts without regard to the audi- 
ence. That, explains the curious 
comedy sensitive people feel when 
dolts posturing on high mountains, 
or above deep chasms breathe: 
“Wonderful . . . Isn’t it glorious?” 
Somehow compliments seem a trifle 
impudent as well as totally ir- 
relevant. 


C= At the end of his trip, President 
Coolidge stood above the Grand 
Canyon. Observers wondered 
whether a man whose greatest 
quality of tact was a stubborn si- 
lence, often ill-timed, would now 
fit the circumstances so as to be 
impressive. After regarding the 
canyon for several minutes, the 
President wisely sighted a _tele- 
scope on the opposite side, the bot- 
tom of the canyon, birds wheeling 
below him in the air. 


q@ After the Canyon inspection, 
Mrs. Coolidge, in informal dress, 
danced, probably for the first time 
in five years, at a public dance in 
the lounge of the Grand Canyon 
Hotel. First she circled the room 
with her son; then with Col. Blan- 
ton Winship, the President’s mili- 
tary aide. After that with Horace 
Albright, park superintendent. Then 
with W. M. Nichols, Yellowstone 
Park Hotel Corp. official. 


C The trip from the Canyon to 
Cody, on the return to Black Hills, 
the President made in an automo- 
bile, proceeding along the famed 





Cody road. The picayune limous- 
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ine in which he sat crawled up 
edges of huge and jagged moun- 
tains, reached finally the height of 
9,000 feet above sea level. Never 
before, President Coolidge stated, 
had he climbed so high. 


qc At Sheridan, Wyoming, the 
Presidential Special halted. To the 
crowd which elbowed to the back 
platform, Senator John B. Kendrick 
of Wyoming announced, with a ges- 
ture to the President, who was 
standing beside him: “I take great 
pleasure in introducing to you his 
Excellency the Honorable Calvin 
Coolidge, our President.” The 
President wished to make no speech, 
sought therefore to engage the Sen- 
ator in a conversation aside. He 
said in a low voice, “Is this your 
town, Senator?” “Yes, this is 
Sheridan,” quickly said the Sena- 
tor without turning; then, as Mrs. 
Coolidge, swathed in a gaudy In- 
dian blanket, appeared, “I now 
want to introduce to you the First 
Lady in the Land, but’ the 
most gracious lady in any land.” 
Still eager to have the Senator 
do all the talking, the Pres- 
ident whispered hopefully: “Do 
you have irrigation here?” 
This time the Senator did not even 
answer, but informed his audience 
that, “We assured the President 
that if he would come we would re- 
lieve him of the responsibility of 
making any speeches.” The crowd 
laughed, called for John Coolidge. 
“T'll try to get him,” said Mrs. 
Coolidge, “he’s a little shy. I 
haven’t been able to get him out 
today at all.” A minute later 
she re-appeared on the platform 
with her son. The crowd cheered 
them both and the President smiled 
happily. 

@ The morning after the trip to 
Yellowstone Park began, the Cool- 
idge train stopped at the town of 
Billings, Mont. Here a_— small 
child, Mary Wiggenhorn, was lift- 
ed up to the platform of the train 
on which stood Mrs. Coolidge. In 
her small sticky hand, Mary Wig- 
genhorn held a brooch, ornamented. 
by a moss-agate. This, her tiny 
imploring face twisted into worried 
lines, she extended to Mrs. Cool- 
idge. “Take it!” she whispered, 
then began to cry. Mrs. Coolidge 
took it, bent over and kissed Mary 
Wiggenhorn. “That’s all right, 
dear,” she said. “It nearly made 
me cry too.” 

CG One afternoon President and 


































































Mrs. Coolidge went fishing in dif- 
ferent lakes. Mrs. Coolidge re- 
turned after two hours, patiently 
waited dinner till she saw the Pres- 
ident strolling back through the 
summer twilight. When he came 
in she was smiling as she held up 
her catch of five murderous-look- 
ing cut-throat trout. “Where are 
yours?” she asked. President Cool- 
idge displayed his string of six. 
“I got almost as many as you did 
and you worked three times as 
long,” remarked Mrs. Coolidge, 
smiling. But the President re- 
minded Mrs. Coolidge that three- 
quarters of his fishing time had 
been wasted in riding to and fro in 
a motor boat. Generously, Mrs. 
Coolidge agreed. 


Her trout were then broiled and 
eaten, after which the three Cool- 
idges went downstairs. Here a 
dance was in progress, which they 
surveyed with -interest. After the 
ball was over, Mrs. Coolidge and 
John Coolidge listened while one 
Dick Campbell* regaled the com- 
pany with songs and burlesques.} 
Encouraged to a high pitch of im- 
pudence by cheers and clapping, 
young Campbell proceeded to imi- 
tate Mrs. Coolidge to the accom- 
paniment of applause which  in- 
cluded her own. 


CA recent luncheon guest at the 
Black Hills White House related** 
the following conversation: 


“Mr. Coolidge,” said the 
guest, “you must get a great 
many important despatches 
from Washington out here. 
How do they come—by air 
mail?” 

“Special pouch.” Mr. Cool- 
idge spoke without looking up. 

“Oh, yes,” put in Mrs. Cool- 
.idge with a smile, “we get a 
great deal of mail—even books 
and magazines if we write for 
them.” 

“Not,” said the President 
firmly in reply, “by special 
pouch.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Coolidge, 
“T didn’t mean they came by 
special pouch.” 

“You implied it,” said the 
President. 





*Son of onetime (1916-17, 1919-23) Gov- 
ernor of Arizona Thomas Edward Campbell. 


7Such entertainments are provided by 
members of the staff at various Yellowstone 
camps. The staffs are composed for most 
part of college students, male & female, of 
whom 700 are chosen from twice that num- 
ber of applicants; famed for their sprightly 
behavior, they are called, collectively, ‘‘the 
savages.” 


**To the New Yorker, humorous weekly 
published in Manhattan, which cataloged 
the conversation as “another illustration of 
our President’s amazing verbal frugality 
but, at the same time, evidence that he will 
spare a few words to keep the records 
straight.” 
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THE GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA 
“Hell, no! What we want is a 
square deal!” 


THE CABINET 


Panama Treaty Progress 


The failure some months ago of 
the Panama Senate to ratify “the 
treaty of alliance and friendship,” 
negotiated between Panama and 
the U. S. in 1924, was ascribed last 
week by Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg to articles pub- 
lished in the European press last 
year. 

These articles asserted that rati- 
fication of the treaty by Panama 
would be equivalent to the sur- 
render of her sovereign rights, and 
they pointed out that Panama, as 
a member of the League of Na- 
tions, would be compelled to file 
the instrument at Geneva and 
that the League would then “ab- 
rogate” it. 

Secretary Kellogg denied that 
the treaty in any way placed Pan- 
ama under the protection of the 
U. S. and that, anyway, the League 
had no power to abrogate a treaty 
made by the U. S. with a foreign 
power. 

The treaty, however, requires 
Panama “to consider herself in a 
state of war in case of any war 
in which the United States should 
be a belligerent.” This clause also 
finds its opponents in Panama, who 
consider that it detracts much 
from the full sovereignty of the 
country, and it is this clause that 
has been so violently attacked in 
Europe on the ground that it vio- 
lates Article XII of the League 
Covenant. 

Attempts will be made to re- 
open discussions in Washington 
this fall, to which the U. S. is 
not opposed. An effort will prob- 
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ably be made to meet Panaman 
wishes by according greater trade 
advantages, as.the U. S. regards 
the war clause as of the utmost 
importance, 


THE STATES 
The Dry Quarter 


The Governors of California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and Wyoming govern 
almost one-tenth of all North 
America, more than one-quarter of 
the continental U. S. As to rain- 
fall, theirs is the dryest quarter. 
They were an important group of 
political potentates when they all 
came together last week at Denver. 


After shaking hands all round, 
they resorted to Denver’s State 
Office Building, assumed their 
poker faces and resumed their 
long, long discussion of a _prob- 
lem vital to all, a problem in 
water, the main stream of water 
in all the 792,509 sq. mi. governed 
by them, the Colorado River. 


The Governors of Wyoming, 
Utah, New Mexico and their host, 
the Governor of Colorado, had lit- 
tle left to settle. Their states are 
in the upper basin of the Col- 
orado River, “upper” meaning “up- 
stream,” for the Colorado flows 
roughly southwest. Prior negotia- 
tions at Santa Fé, N. M., in 1922, 
had established the principle 
that, when the Colorado’s torrent is 
entirely turned to human use, 50% 
of its volume will go to the upper 
basin states, 50% to the lower 
basin states. The four upper basin 
states then agreed on proportional 
allotments of their 50% among 
themselves. The lower basin states 
were to have done likewise. But 
they could not agree. Hence the 
seven Governors in Denver. 

Nevada, having a very. small 
frontage on the river, agreed to 
be content with 300,000 acre-feet 
or 2% of the Colorado’s water per 
annum. But for five years Ari- 
zona and California have been 
deadlocked over how they shall 
share the remaining 48%. 

Last week’s proceedings began 
with statements of the latest de- 
mands by Arizona and California. 
Governor George Wylie Paul Hunt 
reiterated Arizona’s intention to 
share the water equally with Cal- 
ifornia after deducting Nevada’s 
share and a volume equal to what 
Arizona streams contribute to the 
total. Governor Charles C. Young 
announced that California despaired 
of reasoning with Arizona and pro- 
posed that the dispute be referred 
to an arbitration board of nine 
experts, including two Federal en- 
gineers. 

At this point Nevada stepped in, 
asking California to be more spe- 
cific and announcing that, though 
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content with a 2% water allotment, 
she would insist on a full third 
of the lower basin power rights. 
New Mexico spoke, too, telling 
California that no arbitration board 
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SENATOR COUZENS 


“We are all overpaid!” 


(See MISCELLANEOUS MENTIONS) 


was needed or desired. Arbitra- 


_tion was the purpose of the Den- 


ver meeting itself, to keep the 
whole project out of Federal juris- 
diction. 

Vexed, Governor Young and his 
fellow Californians then proposed 
that Arizona keep her _ present 
vested water rights (233,800 acre- 
feet) and tributaries (some 2,- 
159,000 acre-feet); that the remain- 
der of the water be equally divided 
after deducting Nevada’s 2%; but 
that either state be free to use 
any water not used by the other 
within 20 years. Asked if he 
liked this proposition, Governor 
Hunt of Arizona exploded: “Hell, 
no! What we want is a square 
deal!” 

The other five Governors echoed 
his sentiments. The Californians 
knew very well that sparsely set- 
tled Arizona could not expect to 
develop all her water rights within 
20 years. Populous California, on 
the other hand, needs water in 
her rich subdivision, Los Angeles, 
and elsewhere, and is ready to 
spend huge sums at once to get 
that water. The conferees pointed 
fingers at California’s delegates 
and accused them of unfair bar- 
gaining. California protested that 
the 20-year clause was meant sim- 
ply to protect one and all from 
the possibility of demands and 
projects by Mexico for Colorado 
water, which crosses a corner of 


that country to reach the Gulf 
of California. But U. S. Senator 
John Benjamin Kendrick of Wyom- 
ing forced California’s hand by 
eliciting this admission from a 
California spokesman: “If  Ari- 
zona is willing to grant Califor- 
nia a larger allocation, California 
will grant her more time for de- 
velopment.” 

Governor William H. Adams of 
Colorado, R. C. Dillon of New 
Mexico, George H. Dern of Utah 
and Frank C. Emerson of Wyom- 
ing interviewed the Arizona and 
California groups separately, then 
prepared a compromise. But again 
the two neighbor states disagreed, 
California refusing to accept the 
arbitrators’ figures on Arizona’s 
present vested rights. 


There will remain the vexed 
questions of power rights and the 
site of a dam to be settled after 
the division of the water. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


“The trouble with this senatorial 
work is that there isn’t enough to 
keep one busy.... We are all 
overpaid! I’d like to go back to 
railroading it; it is the most fas- 
cinating business in the world. 
Senators’ vacations are too long! 
We waste too much time!” So said 
James Couzens, U. S. Senator from 
Michigan, interviewed last week 
during his 55th birthday. One- 
time freight-car checker, onetime 
Ford vice president, Senator 
Couzens is reputed to be the rich- 
est member of the U. S. Senate. 


Eugene A. Gilmere, Vice Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines 
under the late Major General Leon- 
ard Wood, will not soon be re- 
placed as Acting Governor General. 
Said Dwight Filley Davis, Secre- 
tary of War: “There will be no 
haste to fill the vacancy. ..the 
vice governor is carrying on ably.” 


William S. Vare, U. S. Senator- 
elect* from Pennsylvania, addressed 
the international convention of the 
Loyal Order of Moose in Philadel- 





*Mr. Vare’s opponents contend that he 
is not rightfully a “member of the Senate 
of the United States.” When the Senate 
convenes in December and Mr. Vare rises 
to take his oath of office, these opponents 
will doubtless move that the oath be not 
administered. It is felt by some that Mr. 
Vare’s pre-election expenses were scandal- 
ously high. 


phia (see p. 28). Said he: “As a 
member of the Senate of the 
United States, a citizen of Phil- 
adelphia, and a member of the 
Philadelphia Lodge of Moose for 
20 years, I welcome you to Phil- 
adelphia. This is the proudest mo- 
ment of my life.” 


Miles Poindexter, onetime (1911- 
23) U. S. Senator from Washington, 
returned from Peru where he has 
functioned for four years as am- 
bassador. Loquacious, onetime 
Senator Poindexter made remarks: 
“There are heavy investments of 
American capital in Peru... . It is 
a country of immense natural 
riches. . . . I have some ideas my- 
self as to relief measures for the 
farmer, but am not prepared just 
now. ...” Still in Peru is Mrs. 
Miles Poindexter, U. S. replica of 
Margot Asquith, said to have re- 
marked on the occasion of her hus- 
band’s failure to secure re-election 
in 1922: “Washington voters, like 
a widely-advertised brand of tires, 
smile at Miles.” 


Red Top, big, dark house, ram- 
bling across the top of a windy 





© International 
MILES POINDEXTER 
He returned from Peru. 


hill in Cleveland Park, Washington, 
D. C., was once the home of 
Grover Cleveland. Here he re- 
paired in hot weather. The rooms, 
swept by a fresh continual draft, 
were filled with the rustle of stiff 
conversation and stiffer silks; the 
approaches were guarded, then as 





now, by large iron dogs. Now Red 
Top is filled with the rhythmic 
music of carpenters’ hammers; Red 
Top is being torn down to make 
room for a modern house, one not 
infested with reminders of stuffy 
and strenuous gaiety, hushed talk 
Coxey’s, “Coin” Harvey and the 
Princess Kaiulani. 


A Mayor Abroad 


Romping through Europe like an 
urchin through a formal drawing- 
room, forgetting his manners but 
unable to lose his impudent charm, 
James J. Walker, New York Mayor, 
continued last week to fill U. S. 
news-sheets with reports of casual 
misdemeanors, carelessly missed en- 
gagements. 


He went to the Tower of London, 
found the execution block “a pretty 
nifty chin rest,” offered to provide 
New York with material for a 
demonstration but refused to name 
names. A Belfast newspaper said 
that he had been late for every 
engagement in Ireland and sug- 
gested as a parody on the Mayor’s 
masterpiece* as a_tin-pan-alleyist, 
“T’ll meet you in December if you 
arrange for May.” 


The Mayor left his train outside 
Berlin to avoid threatened Sacco- 
Vanzetti disturbances (TIME, Aug. 
29), visited U. S. Ambassador 
Jacob G. Schurman, with him called 
on Burgomaster Boess of Berlin. 
The next night he, a half hour 
late, whizzed to a banquet given for 
him by the American Club. Ques- 
tioned on prohibition, the Mayor 
said that he was “a human being” 
and made an after-dinner speech 
in praise of beer. The streets 
. through which he passed were lined 
with Berliners who gaped that such 
a buzzing little macaroni should 
be the Burgomaster of New York. 
Gasped one news-sheet: “... He 
dresses like an operatic tenor... 
“Gasped another: “. . . He is quick, 
quick, quick. .. .” When Mayor 
Walker had listened to some chil- 
dren from Berlin’s North End 
(comparable to New York’s East 
Side) while they sang songs for 
him, he contemplated organizing a 
similar chorus in Manhattan. Then 
he said “Dankeschin, liebe kinder.” 
(“Thank you, dear children.’’) 


The New York Times appeared 
with a story to the effect that 
“a delegation of visiting firemen 
from America stormed the Hotel 
Adlon and with imitation fire gongs 
and_ shrill whistles awoke the 
Mayor.” No other Manhattan news- 
papers mentioned this incident. 
Alert Times readers laid fingers 





*“Will You Love Me in December as You 
Do in May?” 
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along noses: the night before the 
alleged firemen’s intrusion, Mayor 
Walker had attended a_ banquet 
given by the American Club. The 
president of the American Club 
and the toastmaster at the dinner, 
they knew, was one Lincoln Eyre, 
able War-time correspondent for 
the New York World, now corre- 
spondent for the New York Times. 
The story which they were reading 
bore at its head black letters: By 
LINCOLN Eyre. Alert Times read- 
ers had a mental picture of lanky- 
fun-loving Lincoln Eyre, accompan- 
ied by Berlin bar-flies in firemen’s 
garb, prancing into the presence of 
the Sleeping Mayor. 


On his departure from Berlin, 
Mayor Walker committed some of 
his customary witticisms: “Berlin 
has something that New York lacks 
—wonderful beer. . .. If I were an 
expert in the science of chemistry, 
I would say that the difference 
between New York and Berlin is 
about the same as that between 
ether and hops.” 


Baden-Baden received the Mayor 
with flags and cheering, despite the 
immediate out-cropping of his ir- 
repressible tendency to jest—this 
time a decision that the town 
“ought to be called Good & 
Gooder.” At the races, dressed in 
a white hat, blue coat, blue & 
white trousers, the Mayor met the 
King of Sweden and won an odds- 
on (5-1) wager. 


RADICALS 


Sacco Aftermath 


“Massachusetts . . . has blotted 
out the fishmonger and the cob- 
bler . . . who in the minds of multi- 
tudes will take for the moment 
their places with the Carpenter.” 


Thus did the overwrought Nation* 
begin its obsequies over another 
long-lost cause. In Boston, less 
hysterical people than the Nation’s 
editor went about the sorry busi- 
ness of disposing of the bodies of 
Messrs. Sacco & Vanzetti and the 
practical business of keeping mar- 
trydom alive with yet more liti- 
gation. 


Funeral. The Defense Committee 
denied a report that it was plan- 
ning to take the embalmed bodies 
on an agitating tour of U. S. in- 
dustrial centers. A state law re- 
quired that the bodies be burned 
or buried before sunset the Friday 
following Execution Tuesday. Bos- 
ton health officials extended the 
time to Sunday. 


When the brains and hearts of 
the corpses had been removed for 





*Liberal weekly published in Manhattan. 
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examination by Harvard medicos, 
Massachusetts returned what re- 
mained of its prisoners to their 
friends, who straightway sought a 
public hall for a public wake. But 
Boston hall owners refused to lease 
their property. Owners of the 
building in which the Defense Com- 
mittee had offices caused a _ stout 
joist to be nailed in the building’s 
doorway so that no coffin might be 
carried in. The Defense Committee 
had to be content with a small mor- 
tuary chapel in the Italian section 
of Boston. The mortician, an 
artist in his way, wanted to dress 
the bodies in dinner jackets, but 
the Defense Committee said no, let 
them lie in their plain laboring- 
men’s Sunday best—black cloth 
suits, black four-in-hand ties, un- 
comfortable black shoes. Let the 
coffins be of plain mahogany 
draped with Red, banked with odor- 
ous Red flowers. So it was, and 
their neighbors saw them as they 
had often seen them. 


First came the three leading mem- 
bers of the Defense Committee— 
Gardner Jackson, Aldino Felicani, 
Mary Donovan. Each kissed the 
brows of the dead. An uncountable 
crowd, pushed and prodded into line 
by police, shuffled stuffily after to 
scowl, weep or gape. Miss Donovan 
was arrested when she tried to 
insert an anti-Judge Thayer, 
placard among the funeral flowers. 
She was later sentenced to a year 
in jail, appealed the case. Artist 
William Gropper of the New 
Masses was not admitted when he 
came to make bier portraits. 


A windy drizzle swept in upon the 
two hearses and their strange fol- 
lowing of limousines, rubberneck 
busses, taxicabs, shabby family 
cars. The foot crowd marched 40 
abreast with arms linked when wide 
streets were reached, swelling to 
5,000 strong. Many wore Red 
armbands, lettered “Remember— 
justice crucified—Aug. 23, 1927.” 


Police lines kept the procession 
from passing the State Capital 
house. When the motorcade drew 
ahead of the bedraggled marchers 
and vanished in the _ distance, 
mounted police charged the 
marchers, who had grown noisy 
and quarrelsome. A remnant plod- 
ded on to Forest Hills. 


Back in Cambridge, incendiaries 
had fired five buildings. In the 
cemetery, another fire blazed, its 
smoke trailing thin and mournful 
from the  crematorium’s high 
smokestack. The limousines were 
parked there, one with its shades 
drawn to hide the prostration of 
Miss Luigia Vanzetti, Mrs. Sacco 
and her son Dante. Mary Donovan 
and Gardner Jackson of the de- 
fense committee had the hardihood 
to follow into the crematorium 
after Miss Donovan had read a 
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last eulogy to the dead. They 
peered through a_ glassed peep- 
hole at the coffins flaming in the 
vault. On the rim of the sur- 
rounding natural amphitheatre, the 
crowd watched the wisp of smoke 
until nightfall. 

Ashes. Miss Luigia Vanzetti an- 
nounced that she would take her 
brother’s ashes to Europe via no 
U. S. city save New York. Mrs. 
Sacco was less definite, but enthu- 
siasts bustled around Manhattan 
trying to lease Madison Square 
Garden or the Polo Grounds, the 
Yankee Stadium, Cooper Union or 
Carnegie Hall. All were refused. 
Police Commissioner Joseph A. 
Warren of New York refused a pa- 
rade permit. The enthusiasts said 
they would display the urns, strew 
Red carnations, sing the IJnterna- 
tionale in Union Square, permitted 
or not. : 

Joseph Langone, officiating Bos- 
ton mortician, refused to take them 
to Manhattan. Rumor had it he 
was waiting to be paid $700 for 
his services. Another rumor said 
that Miss Vanzetti objected to fur- 
ther display of her brother’s re- 
mains. The absence of one of the 
chief exhibits deflated but did not 
entirely halt the Union Square 
meeting. A huge clenched fist, 
representing Labor reared itself 
aloft in the intermittent rain while 
orators re-iterated complaints of 
the masses. 

“League for Justice.” Robert 
Morss Lovett of Chicago, Boston- 
scholar, educator, 
critic, liberal publicist, who had 
long been active in the Citizens’ 
National Committee for Sacco & 
Vanzetti, issued a call for the for- 
mation, at a caucus, in Manhattan, 
of a Sacco-Vanzetti League for Jus- 
tice. He and others had drafted 
aims for such a league: 

1) To establish the innocence 
of the dead. 

2) To expose, through an in- 
vestigation by the U. S. Senate, 
an alleged conspiracy between 
Massachusetts and the U. S. 
Department of Justice for the 
“framed-up” deaths. 

8) To examine, by a citizens 
commission, into the decisions 
of Governor Fuller and his ad- 
visory committee. 


4) To endow Mrs. Sacco & 
family. 
5) To memorialize the dead. 
Gardner Jackson of the Defense 
Committee, however, soon took issue 
with Mr. Lovett’s league, flayed 
its founders. Probable reason: The 
Defense Committee was organized 
in 1920, at the time of the original 
arrests, by personal friends of the 
accused; the Citizens’ Committee was 
founded much later, among _ intel- 
lectual liberals. After their seven- 
year fight the friends now pro- 
fessed to be “filled with sincere re- 


’ 





LINCOLN EYRE 
Lanky, fun-loving. 
(See A Mayor Asroap, p. 10) 


sentment at every attempt to ex- 
ploit the Sacco-Vanzetti case for 
selfish political purposes, for per- 
sonal vanity, for purposes of pro- 
viding jobs or for any other ulte- 
rior purpose.” 

Red Graft? Gardner Jackson 
and the Defense Committee had an- 
other grievance. Last January, 
U. S. Communists reported to Mos- 
cow that they had raised $500,000 
for “the Sacco-Vanzetti relief 
work.” Last week the Defense 
Committee revealed that it had re- 
ceived only $300 from Communist 
sources. Where did the rest go? 
The Defense Committee had some 
big bills to pay. 

Picketers’ Appeal. For “saunter- 
ing and loitering” in front of the 
State House in Boston, 156 men 
and women were arraigned, found 
guilty. All but six were fined $5 
and paid the fine. The others— 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, poet; 
Ellen Hayes, retired Wellesley Col- 
lege professor; John Howard Law- 
son, playwright; William Patter- 
son, Negro lawyer; Ela Reeve Bloor 
and Catherine Huntington, liberal 
gentlewomen—were fined $10. Law- 
yer Arthur Garfield Hays of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
counseled them to appeal their 
cases, as tests. His argument: the 
defendants had not been “saunter- 
ing and loitering” any more than 
had thousands of other persons who 
idled near the State House that 
day. On the contrary, they had 
been about their serious peaceful 
business of carrying placards to 
persuade “certain people” to change 
their views. 

Countrywide. Disturbances con- 
sequent to the executions at Charles- 
town, Mass., were far less violent 


in the U. S. than elsewhere in the 
world (see p. 12). 

@ In Washington, 100 riflemen 
patrolled the Capitol but had noth- 
ing to shoot. 

C In Detroit, mounted police soon 
dispersed a half-hearted mass attack 
on the city hall. 


C Baltimore deployed bomb-pre- 
vention squads through its uneven 
brick streets, its mayor’s family 
having been blown out of house and 
home three weeks before (TIME, 
Aug. 15). But no bombs boomed. 
@ Philadelphia Reds tried to con- 
vey an impression that 12,000 to 
15,000 comrades were holding a 
general strike. No employers cred- 
ited the rumor. 


RACES 
Pan-Africana 


While black Elks last week 
danced through Harlem, shouting, 
in purple clothes and fine fettle 
(see p. 29), other Negroes held 
a less riotous convention elsewhere 
in Harlem. These were the mem- 
bers of the fourth Pan-African Con- 
gress, who had gathered from the 
U. S., the West Indies, Germany, 
Japan, India, South America, Sier- 
ra Leone, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Liberia, South Africa, to discuss 
racial needs. Speeches were made, 
newspapers commented, resolutions 
were accepted and published. 

Speeches. Said Dr. Wilhelm 
Mensching of Petzen, Germany: 
“The fruits of love as outlined 
by Apostle Paul grow in the soul 
of the African.” Said M. Dantes 
Bellegarde of Port-au-Prince, Haiti: 
“If this experiment of  self-gov- 
ernment [Haitian] fails, it is a 
blow to all the Negroes of the 
world.” Said one F. E. Croly, U. 
S. student: “The fault is that the 
intelligent Negro does not feel that 
he is part of the common herd. The 


* leadership of the Negro race is 


left too largely to ministers and 
bootleggers.” 


Newspapers. Said the Amster- 
dam News: “The proceedings of 
the Pan-African Congress should 
be closely followed by all students 
of racial phenomena. . .. The 
Negro ... in all places is held 
down, in all places he is exploited, 
in all places his blood is made a 
lubricant for the chariot wheels of 
other races... .” 


Resolutions. Negroes need: a 
voice in their own government; 
modern education for all children; 
the development of Africa for 
Africans, not European profit; the 
treatment of civilized men as civil- 
ized, despite difference of race or 
color; the removal from Haiti of 
U. S. military or naval forces; the 
improvement of racial conditions in 
Africa and the West Indies. 
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Sacco Aftermath 


It was dawn in Europe before 
the State of Massachusetts had 
finished with the Messrs. Sacco & 
Vanzetti and some press repre- 
sentatives called at a small house 
in Torre Maggiore, Italy. An old 
man, Michele Sacco, had been sit- 
ting motionless in a corner of this 
house for days. A younger man, 
Sabino Sacco, met the early visi- 
tors at the door, scanned their 
faces, burst into tears, fled to his 


father. The old man_ stiffened, 
screamed, fell back muttering 
maledictions. “They have killed 


my innocent son,” he babbled. 


Other Europeans had time to sit 
up in bed and rub their eyes be- 
fore reading confirmation of an 
event which many of them had 


doubted could actually come _ to 
pass. 
The Press. With few exceptions, 


of course, the press of the world 
confused the State of Massachu- 
setts with the U. S. A. Reactions 
followed political colorations. 


Conservative papers in England, 
Germany, Scandinavia, hesitated to 
express opinions or advice on a 
case falling entirely within the 
province of U. S. jurisprudence. 
One’ German editor, however, wel- 
comed the U. S. into the fellow- 
ship of European “humanity, jus- 
tice and culture” for its supposed 
stand against the forces of Com- 
munism. 


The Fascist journals of Italy ex- 
pressed matter-of-fact approval, 
tinged with scorn for the _ ineffi- 
ciency which delayed the execution 
for seven years. 


The Vatican suavely disapproved, 
declaring semi-officially: “...The 
moral efficacy of the electrocution 
is not only destroyed but completely 
reversed.” 


From that guarded statement, 
disapproval shaded off sharply, 
through humanitarian protests in 
liberal and bourgeois organs, to 
the inflammatory shrieks and rav- 
ings of radicalism. 


The World Scene was like a 
balloon full of illuminating as 
with leaks which are invisible until 
ignited. The electricity from Bos- 
ton ignited demonstrations from 
Detroit (see p. 10) to New South 
Wales, from Sweden to Mexico 
City. 


In South America, the volatile— 
and indolent—inhabitants of Para- 
guay and Argentina were easily 
persuaded to stop all work. But 
these “general strikes” lasted only 
two days. In Mexico, surprising- 
ly, there was only a_ one-hour 
strike. 


There was rioting but al- 





© International 
S. PINKNEY TUCK 
Quick-witted 


legedly not on account of Sacco & 
Vanzetti. A boycott of U. S. goods 
was vetoed by laborites. 

In Japan, the U. S. embassy 
received many naive notes asking 
that the honorable diplomats re- 
lease the honorable prisoners at 
once. In Sweden, some _ 6,000 
workers idled. In Johannesburg, 
South Africa, a U. S. flag was in- 
cinerated on the steps of the 
Town Hall. 


Swiss radicals were comically 
violent; Britons vaguely, Germans 
stupidly, Frenchmen hysterically 
violent. 


In Geneva, a mob of 5,000 took 
possession of the city. They 
smashed about $40,000 worth of 
plate glass and merchandise in 
their fellow-citizens’ shop windows. 
They badly damaged the Palace of 
the League of Nations, to which 
the U. S. does not belong. Police 
protected the U. S. Consulate and 
U. §S. Consul Somerville Pinkney 
Tuck avoided trouble by a quick- 
witted remark. As he _ moved, 
unrecognized among the rioters, a 
woman stuck a nasty, leering face 
close to his and shouted loudly: 
“We wish to kill this American 
Consul pig!”* “Yes,” said Mr. 
Tuck, “he is a rascal,” and went 
home. 

Dame Rachel Crowdy, Chief of 
Social Questions and Opium Traffic 
Section of the League of Nations, 
was driving home in her Ford car. 
The latter “was promptly  sus- 
pected of complicity.” Unable to 
find a brave garage owner, Dame 


*Meaning Mr. Tuck 





Crowdy had to park the offender 
under a tree, walk home. 

In London, several newspapers 
signalized the executions with 
special editions. Hyde Park, the 
commonwealth safety valve, was 
jammed next evening with demon- 
strators and mounted police. A 
few sang “The Red Flag” near 
Buckingham Palace. About 40 had 
their pates cracked or _ bodies 
trampled when, following a prayer 
for the dead, thousands’ were 
driven away from the Marble 
Arch by determined bobbies. 

In Berlin, the Red press had a 
handy, if illogical, target for its 
jibes in Mayor James J. Walker 
of New York City, there sight- 
seeing (see p. 10). Some of the 
1,500 demonstrators at Hamburg 
derailed a trolley car, slung it 
across the street for a_ barricade, 
showered stones and bottles on the 
police. A group of 60 cornered a 
young police sergeant and slaugh- 
tered him, 

In Paris, an assorted rabble met 
at a rendezvous solemnly given 
them by L’Humanite, radical daily. 
In five columns of 1,000 each they 
marched upon the U. S. Embassy, 
which was ringed with fixed bay- 
onets. Police on horses and in 
motor trucks, lurking in courts and 
alleys for just such a movement, 
debouched upon the marchers, The 
steel ring around the embassy did 
not break, but the widely deployed 
rioters—many of them _ ignorant 
street gamins thirsting for plun- 
der—had their way with 4,000,000 
($160,000) frances worth of window 
glass, mirrors, crockery, shop 
goods. Next day there were 124 
French police, and four times as 
many rioters, in Paris hospitals. 
Renewed police efforts kept in 
hand the next evening’s attempt 
at a bigger & better riot. On the 
third day, all France was aroused 
by a report, perhaps cleverly fab- 
ricated, that Communists had spat 
upon “and otherwise defiled” the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
Every War veteran in France was 
immediately summoned to a parade 
to efface this insult. Ten thousand 
responded, bringing heaps. of 
wreaths to replace those soiled and 
kicked about by desecrators. The 
American Legion announced that 
it would decorate the tomb daily 
during its reunion visit in Paris. 

French Socialists started a _ po- 
litical campaign to abolish capital 
punishment in France. 

Lyons and Cherbourg were the 
scenes of other French radical 
eruptions. In Cherbourg, the riot- 
ers built a barricade of coal wagons 
and barrels, were charged by 
colonial (Negro) infantry. There 
were more sabre cuts than kill- 
ings. 

In Moscow. With large con- 
tracts and concessions, especially 
in oil, pending with U. S. capital- 
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ists, the Soviet chiefs at Moscow 
were reported sorely vexed by the 
anti-U. S. flavor of their partisans’ 
performances. Edicts went forth 
covertly telling the Comrades to 
confine their demonstrations to 
general attacks on the hated 
bourgeoisie; to be more polite to 
specific governments. All Musco- 
vites were called out for a street 
parade “in the struggle against 
bourgeoisie justice.” The State 
Cinema Trust rushed production of 
a film called “Sacco-Vanzetti.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


Trish Dissolution 


Dissolution. A_ political bomb 
exploded in Dublin, capital of the 
Irish Free State, staggering poli- 
ticians, shattering precedent, blast- 
ing hopes: Governor General Tim- 
othy Michael Healy, “with the 
advice of the Executive Council,” 
dissolved the Oireachtas (Parlia- 
ment), ordered a general election 
for Sept. 15. 

By-elections. The cause of this 
unexpected proclamation was the 
Cosgrave Government’s victories in 
the by-elections held in the con- 
stituencies of Dublin County and 
Dublin City, South. The one was 
a Government and the other a Re- 
publican stronghold, made vacant 
respectively by the assassination of 
Kevin O’Higgins, Vice President of 
the Cabinet (TIME, July 18 et seq.), 


-and the death of the Countess Mar- 


kievicz (TIME, July 25). Thus it 
became apparent that the party of 
President (Premier) William 
Thomas Cosgrave had won a sig- 
nificant victory not only in one of 
its own districts but in the capture 
of one district long Republican. 
The results: 
DUBLIN CITY, SOUTH 


Government .........06 24,139 votes 
Fianna Fail ........000 18,647 votes 
SPIRE MONE cccecscdosnsevee 1,115 votes 


Dr. Thomas Hennessey elected. 
DUBLIN COUNTY 


Government ........00 39,966 votes 
Fianna Fail............. 16,126 votes 
ei eo 1,322 votes 


Gerald O’Sullivan elected. 

Justification. Said President Cos- 
grave in explaining his action in 
advising the Governor General to 
dissolve the Oireachtas: 

“, . . The entrance of members 
of Fianna Fail* to the Dail and 
their alliance with Labor and Inde- 
pendents have created an entirely 
different situation for the Govern- 
ment than that envisaged by the 
general electorate after the last 
election. 

“It is evident that the Govern- 
ment cannot carry on its program, 





*The Fianna Fail, which for years re- 
fused to enter the Dail unless the oath of 
allegiance to King George was removed, 
recently ended its resistance (TimME, Aug. 
22), took the oath and its seats at the 
extreme left of the Dail opposition benches. 





©P.&A. 
GOVERNOR GENERAL HEALY 


{ staggered politicians. 
He< shattered precedent. 
blasted hopes. 


as there is no margin of safety 
against the parties in opposition. 
On the other hand, it is obvious 
that the coalition Government’s 
foes afford no basis for a stable, 
progressive administration since 
they are united only in a desire to 
defeat Ireland’s present leaders. 

“In this situation the only re- 
course is to place entire responsi- 
bility for the Government before the 
Irish people.” 

Criticism. While businessmen 
generally supported the bold elec- 
tion move, calming widespread fear 
engendered by the Government’s 
precarious position, Republicans, 
Nationalists, Laborites and Farm- 
ers were unanimous in condemning 
it. The Farmers: were annoyed 
because it promised to interfere 
with the harvest. 

Denouncing the proclamation as 
“political sharp practice,” Eamon 
de Valera, chief of the Fianna Fail, 
sternly warned Mr. Cosgrave: ‘‘The 
President will find that Fianna Fail 
is not so unprepared to fight a 
general election as he believes. The 
Irish forces in Ireland will stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the final 
battle against British imperialism 
through its servants, the Cosgrave 
Ministry.” 

Thomas Johnston, Labor !eader, 
who had well-founded hopes of be- 
coming President of tne Cabinet 
in the autumn, thought that the 
Governor General’s action was un- 
constitutional and said so. 

More favorable criticism was 
naturally forthcoming from Alder- 
man John Jinks, who a fortnight 
ago (TIME, Aug. 29) saved the 
Cosgrave Ministry from defeat by 


withholding his vote in the critical 
Dail session. “My belief is that 
what occurred in Dublin yesterday 
will be repeated all over the coun- 
try. The Government could not be 
dissolved at a more opportune mo- 
ment.” 

Campaign. All parties immedi- 
ately set their election machinery in 
motion. All, except the Government 
party, which can now bank on 
liberal support from the alarmed 
business community, were short of 
money, principally on account of a 
general election having recently 
been held (TIME, June 20). 

The Republicans were stated to 
be in a difficult position, having 
spent a great deal of the estimated 
$150,000 Mr. de Valera raised 
earlier in the year in the U. S., 
which is said to have aided him 
importantly in capturing 44 seats 
at the last election. Observers said 
that it will be difficult for him to 
raise money now and that the party 
is likely to suffer as a result. How- 
ever, Mr. de Valera announced that 
he is well prepared, and as an 
indication of the strenuous fight he 
intends to wage, Republican conven- 
tions for naming candidates were 
held in all constituencies. 

The Labor party and the National 
League are, perhaps, in worst shape. 
It was reported that the Laborites 
were at their wits’ end to obtain 
enough cash to put up a strong 
fight, while the Nationalists, under 
Captain William A. Redmond, have 
so shocked the liquor interests, their 
main supporters, by aiding the Re- 
publicans and Laborites, in the Dail 
in the attempt to defeat the Cos- 
grave Government, that they are 
all but discredited. 

Governor General. Chief credit 
for the astute political move went 
to Timothy Healy, Free State Gov- 
ernor General. “Tim” as he was 
known in the old days at West- 
minster, is one of the cleverest as 
well as one of the most vitupera- 


. tive politicians alive, whereas most 


of the Free State’s political talent is 
young and relatively inexperienced. 
With almost certain defeat staring 
Mr. Cosgrave in the face, the Gov- 
ernor General would certainly point 
out the advantages of taking the 
decisive step of forcing the parties 
into a new contest, now that the 
country is believed to be _ well 
aroused to the gravity of the is- 
sues at stake. 

It is only a few years ago since 
Mr. Healy, referring to the oppo- 
sition, called it “a number of per- 
sons whom we have never heard of 
before except in connection with 
explosions and assassinations.” 
These words aroused the Free State 
to a high pitch of indignation and 
pride. “Tim’s off again,” was the 
most indulgent of the remarks 
passed on the sidewalks of Dublin. 
But “Tim” did not give “two hoots” 
what anybody thought and every- 
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body knew it. And even if the 
opposition has come to be better 
known and less associated with 
assassinations, “sure and to good- 
ness thair’s no raison at all, at all, 
why Tim Healy should stop bein’ 
Tim Healy.” 

Significance. President Cosgrave 
has seized the only opportunity of 
securing a new lease of life for his 
Cabinet. A fortnight ago (TIME, 
Aug. 29) he had a majority of one 
vote in the Dail. Winning both 
by-elections last week not only gave 
him a majority of two, not count- 
ing the speaker’s casting vote, but 
also showed which way the wind 
was blowing. At best the Gov- 
ernment could not 
working majority. 

New elections at a time when the 
opposition parties are known to be 
financially embarrassed may well 
return Mr. Cosgrave and his party 
to the next Dail with a comfortable 
surplus of votes; for his narrow 
escape has alarmed the conserva- 
tive business element and has shot 
Irish politics with a keenness it has 
lacked since the first Free State 
elections. At present everything 
points to a big victory for Mr. Cos- 
grave. 


command a 


Baldwin Points the Way 


Hale and hearty, ruddy and 
robust Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, accompanied by Mrs. 


Baldwin, walked down the gang- 
plank from the S. S. Empress of 
Scotland on to the terra firma of 
England, back from his 18-day tour 
of the Dominion of Canada (TIME, 
Aug. 1 et seq.). 

At Douglas Castle, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, he told 20,000 people that 
Canada was “a land of good 
wages and unlimited possibilities 
.... It has been built up pri- 
‘marily by British brains, capital 
and - skill. The secret of its 
success is its British character.” 

Referring to recent British in- 
dustrial troubles, the Prime Min- 
ister pointed out that they were 
caused largely by the threat of 
turmoil. Continued he: 

“It is a striking contrast, com- 
ing back from Canada to my own 
country. Are the leaders here 
not satisfied to seek the millen- 
nium unless they can get it by 
methods of Communism? It is 
a long way from Canada to Com- 
munism, but it is a very short 
way from Communism to _ dis- 
aster. 

“IT believe that the majority of 
our people have had enough forest 
fires of industrial upheaval raging 
in the land. Any fool can fire 
a forest or a city who can never 
plant a tree or build a house. I 
look to the leaders of the trade 
unions to give a lead toward na- 
tional prosperity. 

“Have we learned nothing in the 





© Keystone 
THE LATE ZAGHLUL PASHA 


-the very symbol of modern 


Egypt. 


(See Ecyprt) 


last two centuries? Cannot we 
co-operate with one another instead 
of fighting the State, which is our 
child? What are we going to do 
now? I leave the questions to 
you to answer and upon your 
answer will depend the prosperity 
of the country and the happiness 
of your children.” 


EGYPT 
Deatn of Zaghlul 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Saad Zaghlul 
Pasha,* 66, onetime Prime Min- 
ister of Egypt, leader of the Na- 
tionalistic Party, most potent fig- 
ure of contemporary Egypt. 


Funeral. Under a blistering Af- 
rican sun, the Zaghlul funeral pro- 
cession wended its way through 
the streets of Cairo to the Imam- 
Yhafel Mosque. At its head 
marched mournful bands, laborites 
with lazily wagging flags and 
banners. Next came political 
groups, army units, the coffin cov- 
ered with a silk Egyptian flag on 
a gun carriage. Some 4,000 offi- 
cial mourners, a body of Free- 





_*Pasha is an old honorary Turkish title 
given to officers of high rank, civil and 
military governors. 





masons and mounted police con- 
stituted the rear. 

Career. In 1882, when Egypt 
was a backward province paying 
heavy tribute to the Sultan at 
Constantinople, when the Sudan 
was*the happy hunting ground of 
murderous, dancing dervishes, the 
21-year-old Zaghlul took part in 
his first revolt. It was led by 
Colonel Arabi against the ‘Khedive 
and the British, was squelched by 
Viscount Wolseley. 

Great Britain seized Egypt as 
a protectorate during the World 
War and forthwith Zaghlul arose 
as the prophet of Nationalism. 
Eloquent, he whipped the natives 
into riotous frenzy against their 
new over-lords. Twice he was de- 
ported by the British. After in- 
dependence (with reservations) had 
been granted in 1922, Zaghlul re- 
turned in triumph to be elected 
Prime Minister, and later Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

His death leaves leaderless the 
Wafd, Nationalistic Party. Though 
his methods may be criticized, he 
stood as the very symbol of mod- 
ern Egypt, the Father of a coun 
try that had not known freedom 
since Cleopatra was bitten by an 
asp. 


ITALY 


Mussolini Code 


Pomposity. With the pomposity 
of an early Roman Emperor, Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini last week 
published the full draft of proposed 
new Italian criminal laws, designed 
to give him jurisdiction the world 
over, empowering him to prosecute 
and punish Italians and foreigners 
alike. 

Provisions. In general the pro- 
posed laws provide penalties for 
foreigners (Italians naturalized in 
other lands are considered as- for- 
eigners) and Italians who violate 
their provisions outside of Italy. 
For example, a person who commits 
a crime against the “personality” 
of the state, or counterfeits the 
seal of state, or falsifics . Italian 
currency, or who “offends” on 
foreign territory the rights or polit- 
ical interests of Italy or of an 
Italian subject, is amenable to the 
statutes. Moreover, any foreigner 
tried and acquitted, or convicted 
and sentenced in the country in 
which the crime was committed may 
be retried and acquitted or con- 
victed by the Italian courts. 


Significance. Such a_ criminal 
code, if enforced, most probably is 
to be construed as an attempt to 
silence unfavorable criticism abroad 
of Fascist methods; for Signor 
Mussolini could well try foreigners 
in their absence. 
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RUSSIA 


Trotzkyisms 


To an unofficial delegation of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
visiting Moscow last week, Leon 
Trotzky, onetime Soviet War Lord, 
shock-headed and wild of eye, de- 
claimed upon the ideals of Bol- 


shevism and the _ countervailing 
tendencies of U. S._ bourgeois 
democracy. 

Said he: “I deny the existence 


of an American democracy. Under 
the externals of a political democ- 
racy the United States is ruled by 
a most concentrated capitalistic 
dictatorship.” 

Admitting that there was neither 
free speech nor a free press in 
Russia, he (who has recently op- 
posed the autocracy of Dictator 
Josef Stalin, “man of steel,” as 
chief) added that in the U. S. lib- 
erty of the press was only the 
freedom to buy for two cents a 
newspaper produced by bourgeois 
journalists in the pay of the hated 
capitalists. 

“The United States is the most 
perfected expression of capitalism,” 
he cried, “while the Soviet is the 
first rough sketch of the Socialist 
state... 2” 

Then a note of warning shot into 
his speech, like a drop of hot red 
ink into a bucket of cold clear 
water. Rasped he: “We are the 
same old revolutionaries, and if our 
enemies think we have grown 
sleepy and lazy through adminis- 
tration, they will get a rude shock. 

“This very day we should under- 
take to allow full freedom of 
speech if our. world enemies would 
give a promise not to intervene to 
overthrow the Soviet régime. But 
all humanity is divided into two 
camps, the proletariat and the im- 
perialistic bourgeoisie, and those 
who attempt to turn us back to 
capitalism will be received with 
hard knocks. For the success of 
their schemes, our enemies need 
that so-called democratic freedom 


ere. 

“We shall not concede it; we 
shall continue to struggle for 
proletarian dictatorship, which is 
humanity’s sole true way to free- 
dom.” 

Reminding the assembled U. S. 
Laborites that “the fathers of 
American liberty allowed precious 
little democratic freedom during 
the War of Secession,” he referred 
to the ogre-like pictures drawn of 
Bolshevism in foreign countries. 
He concluded: “Go back and tell 
your fellow citizens, if you will, 
that the Soviet is not so bad as 
all that, and although the Com- 
munists are the chief enemies of 
private property, when they make 
agreements with capitalists they 
will fulfill them honestly.” 

_ Thus said Trotzky, enemy of cap- 
italism., 











| 





JAPAN 


Collision 


Overhead bright stars peered 
through the inky blackness striv- 
ing hopelessly with their concen- 
trated brilliance to make up for a 
lost moon. A few lazy clouds 
squatted like Stygian hills on an 





© Keystone 
ADMIRAL K. KATO 


Bombardment began. 


undefinable horizon, exaggerating 
the awful nigrescence of a dead 
night. Not a breath of wind 
stirred the air, and underneath 
the green sea lapped wickedly as 
it broke into little crests of foam. 

Suddenly the atmosphere vibrat- 
ed to the staccato dots and dashes 
of radio—Admiral Kwanji Kato 
was ordering a night destroyer at- 
tack in the Japanese naval maneu- 


vers in the Sea of Japan, 20 miles — 


northeast of Mihoseki. 

The fleet broke up into attacking 
and defending parties. The de- 
fending warships threw out a 
smoke screen to hide the flashes 
of their guns. Bombardment be- 
gan under battle conditions. 

Cutting through the sea at full 
speed, the 850-ton destroyers Wa- 
rabi and Ashi rode out to meet 
the “enemy,” dashing fearlessly 
through the man-made fog. Out 
of the gloom rose of a sudden two 
ironclad monsters, the 6,000-ton 
cruisers Jintsu and Naka. Too 
late to turn, useless to reverse en- 
gines—into the hulking cruisers the 
tiny destroyers crashed with deaf- 
ening impact. 

In 15 minutes the Warabi was 
lying 60 fathoms beneath the sur- 
face of the sea, the captain, eleven 
officers and 90 men drowned. Only 
22 of the crew were saved. The 
Ashi, — which had apparently 





skimmed the Naka, remained afloat 
with a great gash in her bows. 
But the impact had knocked 27 
men to a swift death in the cold, 
briny water. The Naka was not 
badly damaged. 

The cruiser Jintsu, with a great 
gaping hole made by the Warabi, 
listed forward sharply and was 
towed in this precarious condition 
toward the Maizuru dockyards by 
the Kongo. The Ashi was also 
towed toward land by the Abukama. 
Neither cruiser lost any men. Total 
casualties were therefore 129 of- 
ficers & men. 

All Japan mourned and Emperor 
Hirohito sent a special representa- 
tive to the fleet to express his 
sympathy. From Washington Act- 
ing Secretary of the Navy Theo- 
dore Douglas Robinson cabled: 

“IT learn with great distress of 
the accident resulting in the loss 
of so many gallant officers and 
men and the sinking of the Warabi. 

“The realization that such a 
disaster must be accepted as a con- 
stant risk in the operation of an 
active and progressive naval or- 
ganization increases the profound 
sympathy which I desire to ex- 
press on the part of the United 
States Navy to the Japanese Ad- 
= and to the families of those 
ost.” 


The collisions were the second 
disaster in the Japanese navy to 
occur this August and the sixth to 
occur within seven years, five of 
which took place in the month of 
August. During this period the 
toll of lives has been more than 
500. 


Rumor Scotched 


A rumor was laid to rest last 
week in the Flowery Kingdom of 
the Emperor of Japan. It had 
been suspected and asserted that 
Japan, uneasy over the failure of 
the Naval Limitations Parley at 
Geneva (TIME, June 27 et seq.), 
was attempting to revive the An- 
glo-Japanese alliance, killed in 1923 
by the accords made previously 
(1921) at the Washington Naval 
Conference. 

To these insinuations the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office gave the lie 
direct, a fact which pleased and 
was accepted by foreign observers. 
Said the Foreign Office spokesman: 

“Japan’s policy does not contem- 
plate exclusive relations with Great 
Britain and we have conducted no 
exclusive negotiations with that 
country concerning naval or any 
other. questions. 

“Our whole policy aims at co- 
operation and good understanding 
with the United States and Eng- 
land and other powers having an 
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interest in this part of the world. 
The Washington Four Power 
Treaty gives us the right of full 
and frank consultation with the 
signatory powers and if difficulties 
arise we shall exercise that right. 

“But no move has been made for 
the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance since it was dropped, and 
as far as the present Government 
is concerned none is contemplated.” 


CHINA 


Between Two Fires 


U. S. S. Isabel, flagship of Rear 
Admiral Henry Hughes Hough, 
churned the waters of the 
Yangtze River last week. Pass- 
ing between Nanking and Pukow, 
the gunboat ran into the Chinese 
war. Bullets spat from both 
sides of the river, whistling across 
the decks, flattening themselves 
against the armor. 


Then the sharp metallic rat-tat- 
tat-tat of machine guns sounded 
high above the din of battle as 
the Isabel replied in deadly fash- 
ion to the fire from both banks. 
Eventually, the Chinese, defeated, 
ceased fire, and the Isabel passed 
proudly on downstream. One 
sailor received two slight flesh 


wounds. 

Rear Admiral Hough, 56, re- 
ported the incident to his su- 
perior, Vice Admiral Clarence 


Stewart Williams, Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet. 
He recalled, too, that while com- 
mander of the Yangtze patrol, the 
post he still occupies, he narrowly 
escaped death while playing golf 
on the Hankow course when Chi- 
nese soldiers fired upon him and 
his party. What the Adiniral 
said on that occasion is not re- 
corded.* 





*Admiral Hough is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of U. S. naval officers. Hay- 
ing been graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1891, he saw active service seven 
years later in the Spanish-American War. 
Subsequently, he was appointed to many 
ships and was steadily promoted through 
all grades to his present rank. From 1911 
to 1914 he was Naval Attache at Paris, and 
at St. Petersburg, (now Leningrad). 


At the outbreak of the World War he 
was a Commander on the Wilmington. 
The following year he was assigned to 
duty at the Naval Academy, which post 
he left in 1918 to become District Com- 
mander at Brest, France. Later the same 
year he was sent as a U. S. representa- 
tive to the Prisoner of War Conference 
at Berne, Switzerland. 

Since the War he has commanded the 
New York, been Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, Director of Naval Intelligence at 
Washington. Two years ago he was ap- 
pointed again to an active service post 


as Commander of the Yangtze Patrol 
Force. 





OP. & A. 
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What he said is not recorded. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Mexican Banditry 


A Southern Pacific train last 
week chugged swiftly over the rails 
in the State of Nayarit, Mexico, 
belching steam and smoke into the 
night air and spewing fine cinde”s 
over the countryside. Sleeping 
soundly in comfortable Pullmans 
were eleven U. S. citizens on their 
way back to the U. S. 

At 4 a. m. up rode a large group 
of skulking bandits with an eye to 
robbery and a will to violence. 
Madly they raced along with the 
swaying train, their horses’ hoofs 
beating a drum rumble on the arid 
land. Half a _ hundred _ shots 
screamed through the air and clat- 
tered against the sides of the cars, 
some of them piercing the wood- 
work and windows. But all in 
vain; booty was denied them. 

Inside a Pullman a girl awoke 
with a scream, rolled over with a 
moan, exclaiming, “I’m shot!” She 
was Miss Florence M. Anderson, 
Los Angeles schoolteacher, return- 
ing home from a summer course at 
the National University, Mexico 
City. Her friend, Miss Louise 
Rider, also of Los Angeles, sum- 
moned help and administered first 
aid. It was found that Miss An- 
derson had been shot in the left 
side toward the back, the slug pierc- 
ing her intestines. 

At Mazatlan, the first stopping 
place, she was removed from the 
train to a hospital and operated 
upon, 

Miss Anderson had become en- 
gaged to one Frederick Boehme, 
Stockton (Calif.) schoolteacher, a 
member of the U. S. student group 
attending the summer lectures. He 


stayed by the side of his fiancée 
until she died next day. Thus was 
a romance cut short and thus died 
the third U. S. citizen to be killed 
by Mexican bandits within the past 
two years. 


Fifteen others were killed or 
wounded in the attack, none of them 
U. S. citizens. 

Said Miss Rider: “We were all 
sleeping when the firing began. It 
sounded like a Fourth of July cele- 
bration. We were warned by the 
Pullman conductor that the train 
was being attacked and to be care- 
ful. 

“It was several hours before we 
could do anything for her (Ander- 
son) but first aid. At Mazatlan we 
were met by Dr. Chapman and the 
American consular agents. Dr. 
Chapman pronounced the wound 
grave and her chances very slim. 
All this time Florence was brave 
and never lapsed into unconscious- 
ness.” 

At Mazatlan U. S. Vice Consul 
J. Winsor Ives made urgent repre- 
sentations to the Governor of Nay- 
arit and the military authorities of 
the State asking speedy punishment 
of the bandit criminals. He also 
wired Teacher Anderson’s relatives 
informing them of her seridus con- 
dition and subsequent death. Then 
he reported the outrage to Wash- 
ington. 

The U. S. State Department, ex- 
pecting rigorous action by the 
Mexican Government, declined to 
take action, but its attitude was 
not without indication that action 
would be taken if the $100,000 de- 
manded as compensation by Teacher 
Anderson’s aunt was not forth- 
coming. 


Oil Row 


Bolivian and Paraguayan troops 
glared at each other last week over 
a little-known, nondescript strip of 
borderland. They glared the more 
ferociously because the soil was 
popularly supposed to contain valu- 
able oil deposits. The land itself is 
of no agricultural value, being sub- 
ject to floods at certain seasons of 
the year; but, for oil and other rea- 
sons, it was in dispute between the 
two countries. Which side of the 
frontier should it be? 

In Buenos Aires, capital of Ar- 
gentina, Bolivian and Paraguayan 
commissions attempted to answer 
the question. The word “oil” was 
a fighting word. 

Meanwhile, in the Chaco region, 
where the little strip is located, it 
was said that the soldiers were 
“digging themselves in,” preparing 
for hostilities; and it was hoped 
that the conference in Buenos Aires 
would arrive at a settlement before 
the troops made an accord impos- 
sible by attempting simultaneously 
to occupy the disputed territory. 
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The Polo Begins 


“For the game’s sake” is a phrase 
long since laughed into oblivion by 
disillusioned sports writers. The 
sharp black line supposedly drawn 
between amateurs and professionals 
has become a wavy web of honor- 
able evasions, and the conclusion 
must be drawn that amateur ath- 
letes derive income from their 
strength and skill as surely, but not 
so profitably, as does, say, the 
world’s champion heavy-weight 
pugilist. Helen Wills, as fine a 
character as amateur sport has 
ever known, is a paid artist draw- 
ing tennis pictures for the press. 
Her pictures are good—for a tennis 
player; but it has been accurately 
remarked that they are not good, 
for an artist. “Bobby” Jones writes 
for a sports syndicate. There are 
similar examples for almost every 
amateur champion or near cham- 
pion. But there is one champion 
who has never been found in any 
lucrative side-line of his sport. He 
is Devereux Milburn. 

Milburn is never on any polo 
sideline. His flail flies every day. 
He is always on horseback on the 
field. When international or club 
polo is unscheduled, Milburn mounts 
a pony and referees junior games 
at some Long Island field. The 
records show practice games in 
which he has played on mixed 
teams of men and women.” 

The earliest echo of Milburn 
playing polo comes from Buffalo 
where he was born. (He lived in 
the house where President McKin- 
ley died.) With the late C. C. 
Rumsey, polo internationalist, the 
boy Milburn learned the game on 
a bicycle with a sawed-off mallet; 
later, on Shetland ponies. He went 
to Oxford (for his father, though 
a Buffalo settler, was a_ native 
Englishman), and played on the 
Oxford polo team. He also rowed 
on the Oxford crew. Later he 
went to Harvard Law School, and 
now practices law with the firm of 
Carter, Ledyard & Milburn in 
Manhattan. Outside of his law 
practice he lives the life of a 
country squire; owns poodles. 

When Harry Payne Whitney or- 
ganized the famed International 
team of 1909 to bring back to the 
U. S. the polo prestige long lost 
to England, Milburn played back. 
Milburn has played back on every 
U. S. polo team since 1909 (seven 
of them, including 1927) and felt 
defeat in the 1914 series only. He 
has been an unwavering star of 
every contest. He plays an unor- 
thodox game that has _ partially 
altered the theory of polo. Time 
was when the back was chiefly a 


defense mechanism like the quarter- 





*One active woman player has been Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, mother of the brilliant 
Tommy Hitchcock, No. 2 on the U. S. 
team. 
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back (safety man) behind a de- 
fensive football team. Milburn 
made back an offensive position, 
driving up to score the goals, and 
letting the No. 3 player drop back 
to care for accidents. 

Like most successful veterans, 
Milburn before a game is like a 
girl before her first ball. He is 
excited, crazy to start; swept by 
an emotional and nervous fog. He 
paces; he mutters; he struggles 
with the energy within him and 
his craving for the game. And 
when he goes on the field this 


craving, this energy fuse an iron’ 


wrist and a clear eye into the irre- 
sistible force that has won so many 
international games. 

Schedule. The first International 
Polo Match will be played at the 
Meadowbrook Club, Long Island, 
Sept. 5. The second Sept. 6. The 
third, in case of tie, Sept. 14. 

The U. S. Team: 

No. 1. J. Watson Webb, 42, a 
left hander, rare in polo. Played 
on the last U. S. team (1924). A 
saddle hitter (meaning a _ player 
who hits the ball while sitting on 
his horse instead of standing in 
his stirrups). Saddle hitters are 
common in England, uncommon in 
the U. S. It is believed by some 
that saddle hitters lack power. 

No. 2. Thomas Hitchcock, 27, some- 
times described as “most brilliant 
polo player in the world.” First 
attained international prominence 
at 20; son of Thomas Hitchcock, 








onetime internationalist. The Hitch- 
cocks are a famed “horsy” family. 

No. 32. Malcolm Stevenson, 40, 
veteran of the last U. S.-British 
matches. Originally he was not se- 
lected for the team this year; won 
his position by irresistible play in 
practice matches shortly before the 
series. 

Back. Devereux Milburn, 46. 

Substitute. Winston Guest, 21, 
captain of the Yale Intercollegiate 
Championship team this_ spring. 
Son of a prominent English play- 
er. His mother, née Phipps, is of 
Long Island. 

Substitute. J. Cheever Cowdin, 
89, son of an early U. S. Interna- 
tionalist. Head of the bond house, 
Blair & Co. Critically injured sev- 
eral seasons ago in a game, he 
recovered and now plays the best 
game of his life. 

Substitute. Robert Strawbridge, 
30, played in the last International 
matches. Scion of a Philadelphia 
family famed for its horses. 

Substitute. C. A. Wilkinson, 35, 
the only U. S. Army player on the 
squad. Unknown until a _ recent 
fine showing of the Army team in 
Eastern tournament. 

The English Team: 

No. 1. Capt. Claude Ernest Pert, 
29, Army-in-India player, rugby 
player, boxer, War veteran. 

No. 2: Major Austin Williams, 
37, Army-in-India, War veteran 
and rugby player. 

No. $. Capt. C. T. I. Roark, 32, 
star of the English team, and only 
one not from the Army-in-India. 
An Irishman, called “Pat.” 

Back. Col. Commandant E. G. 
Atkinson, 40, veteran  Interna- 
tionalist, Army-in-India player. 
An erratic player, capable of ex- 
traordinary brilliance. Captain of 
the team. 

Substitute. Capt. Richard George, 
29, chosen for No. 1 but appar- 
ently unable to accustom himself 
to U. S. conditions. 

Substitute. Capt. John Dening, 
33, has a very pleasant smile and 
hits a particularly long ball. Army- 
in-India and rugby training. 

Substitute. Lieut. H. P. Guin- 
ness, 25, youngest man on the Brit- 
ish squad. A racquets and tennis 
expert, hitherto unknown in high 
calibre polo. 

Accompanying the team is Col. 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singhji, 
of Ratlam (pronounced Rutlam), 
representing the people of India 
who raised the money to “export” 
the team. He is coffee-colored, at- 
tractive, rich, wears a turban. 

The Ponies. The principal Eng- 
lish mounts were brought from In- 
dia. U. S. players will ride the 
best ponies from the country’s 
stables, among them Stephen San- 
ford’s Judy, “highest priced polo 
pony in the world” ($13,000). 


A mare, Rosita, is the property 
of Major H. H. Raj Rajeshwar 
Saramad Rajhai-Hindustan Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Sri Sir Ummaid_Singh- 











18. 


ji Sahib Bahadur of Jodpur, is the 
British star. Gargantilla, spectacu- 
larly marked veteran of the last 
series from the Whitney stables, 
will be among those under Milburn. 
History. In 1886 the Westchester 
Polo Club of Newport and the Hur- 
lingham Club, centre of English 
polo, had a private argument. Polo 
at that time was unnoticed in the 
U. S. A handful of sportsmen, in- 
cluding Thomas’ Hitchcock Sr., 
“picked up a team” and _ were 
soundly trounced by the _ better 
trained and better mounted Britons. 
For 14 years polo continued un- 
noticed. In 1900 a group of U. S&S. 
citizens residing abroad picked up 
a team and played & lost a single 
game to the British, Two years 
later international polo really start- 
ed when a team headed by Foxhall 
Keene of Philadelphia was formally 
exported, won the first game and 
lost the next two. Soon Harry 
Payne Whitney took a hand. This 
famed sportsman opened a_thor- 
ough preparatory drive to beat 
Britain, selected his team, schooled 
his ponies over a period of years. 
In 1909 the “Big Four,” Whitney, 
Monty and Larry Waterbury, and 
Milburn, sailed for England and 
drubbed Britain, in two straight 
games. Since then there have been 
five challenges, and four of them 
have been won by the U. S. Just 
before the red shadow of war 
darkened all sport, the English four 
took the title back to England where 
it remained until Milburn, Hitch- 
cock, Webb and Louis Stoddard 
regained it in 1921. International 
polo is not played every year. It 
involves too much preparation, too 
much expense. England challenged 
in 1924 and a team identical in 
personnel to that which will take 
the field this month won two 
straight games for the U. S. 


At Minikahda 


Ancient and honorable veterans; 
callow and honorable fledglings; 
famed and honorable champions 
walked upon the grass at the 
Minikahda Club, Minneapolis. 

All were enemies; all were fight- 
ing to take something from the 
others. But the fight was untainted 
because they were all honorable 
men who play golf for glory and 
not for pelf. 

First Day. Medal play for the 
qualifying round of the Amateur 
Championship of the U. S. un- 
earthed from the obscurity of 
Englewood, N. J., the fledgling 
Eugene V. Homans. Eugene shot 
a smart 71, and put his name in 
headlines on sporting pages 
throughout the land as the low 
medalist for the opening round. 
One stroke behind him was the 
fledgling Phillips Finlay, who has 
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Harry G. Lecce 


...was not shaky. 


just passed his entrance examina- 
tions for Harvard, and who lives 
on Long Island. Famed Bobby 
Jones, Francis Ouimet and Chick 
Evans—later three of the semi- 
finalists—began with staid 75s. 

Second Day. Bobby Jones dis- 
played his inability to stay out 
of the spotlight by scoring a sen- 
sational 67, five under par, rec- 
ord for the course, winning him 
the medal trophy for the tourna- 
ment with 142 gross. George Von 
Elm, who defeated Jones in the 
1926 championship finals, barely 
qualified with 79-75—154. Onetime 
champions who qualified: Chick 
Evans, Francis Ouimet, Max R. 
Marston. Onetime champions who 
failed to qualify: William C. 
Fownes Jr., Robert A. Gardner; 
the aged Findlay S. Douglas, 
champion some 30 years ago. 

Third Day. Slightly ancient, 
faintly famed, portly and_be- 
spectacled Harry G. Legg, Minne- 
apolis insurance man & Yale grad- 
uate, struck the first horror into 
the tournament spectators. He 
ousted Champion Von Elm from 
the lists by 1 up. Von Elm’s 
golf, shaky in the qualifying round, 
remained shaky. Legg, playing 
his home course, was not shaky. 
Other tournaments in which Legg 
has not been shaky were the West- 
ern Amateur in 1919, five Trans- 
Mississippi tournaments, ten Min- 
nesota tournaments, the Minnesota 
Open of 1925 and the National 
Interscholastic of 1907, all of which 
he won. 

Bobby Jones, slightly shaky, was 
1 down to Maurice McCarthy Jr., 
Long Island, at the turn; was 
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still 1 down three holes from 
home. McCarthy then shook se- 
verely, missed a short putt, squar- 
ing the match; overshot the 17th 
green, losing the lead; overshot 
the 18th green, losing the match 
2 down. Francis Ouimet beat 
Max R. Marston, 3 & 2. 

Fourth Day. Harry G. Legg 
was removed from the _ tourney. 
Roland Mackenzie, Brown Univer- 
sity, badgered him bitterly but 
evenly. At the 17th tee they 
were even; both foozled drives; 
Legg was trapped on his second; 
trapped on his third; missed a 
long putt, conceded the hole, lost 
the match 1 down. 


Francis Ouimet beat the fledg- 
ling Finlay; Chick Evans beat 
Eddie Held, first (1922) U. S. pub- 
lic links champion. 

Bobby Jones overwhelmed Har- 
rison R. (“Jimmy”) Johnston of 
Minneapolis.* 

Fifth Day. Bobby Jones broke 
70 for the third time during the 
tournament and destroyed Francis 
Ouimet. Ouimet, onetime (1914) 
amateur champion, onetime (1913) 
open champion, great golfer, only 
underscored Jones at one hole all 
day. After the morning round, 
Jones was 8 up. In the afternoon, 
he won the match 11 & 10 at 
the eighth green. 

Chick Evans and young Roland 
Mackenzie played fiercely at each 
other’s heels until in the late 
shadows of a nerve-straining af- 
ternoon. Evans, usually a wobbly 
putter, sank a curving 25-footer 
for a birdie three on the 87th. 
Overwrought, he stumbled to the 
edge of the green and muttered: 
“T can’t watch Roland putt!” A 
moment later the groan of the 
crowd told his ears that Macken- 
> 15-foot putt had missed the 
ole. 


Last Day. At the 29th hole 
Chick Evans bent over his ball to 
sight his putt. He then straight- 
ened up unexpectedly, left the ball, 
walked over and shook Bobby Jones 
by the hand. Evans had touched 
his ball preparing for the putt, 
moved it, lost a stroke,+ lost the 
hole, lost the Amateur Champion- 
ship of U. S. 

He would probably have lost it 
anyway. The margin of Jones’s 
victory was 8 & 7. In the morning 
he shot his second 67 for the 
tournament, 5 under par and led 
Evans by 6 holes. Evans, veteran 
of national championships _ since 
1909, made a brave bid in the 
final round, cut Jones’s lead to 4, 
faltered and lost. 

In addition to the championship 





*The Atlanta Constitution (Bobby’s home- 
town newspaper) described this match as 
follows: “A forest fire from Dixie today 
swept over the Minikahda course and before 
its withering blast Harrison Johnston, 
Minnesota’s boldest bid for championship 
honors, was toasted, roasted and finally 
charred... .” 

7High grade players lose a stroke when 
they inadvertently move their balls. Not 
so duffers—who pay little or no attention 
to this fine old rule. 
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Jones won for himself the distinc- 
tion of scoring the finest stretch of 
tournament golf ever played by 
anyone, Linking his scores at Min- 
ikahda with his scores earlier in 
the summer in winning the British 
Open, Jones had played 159 holes 
of the most exacting tournament 
golf in ten under 4’s. Sports ex- 
perts unreservedly termed him the 
greatest golfer that has ever lived. 
Duffers gasped. 


Baseball Freaks 


Son Fouled. In the grandstand 
at Portland, Ore., sat seven-year- 
old Tommy Prothro and hundreds 
of others. Tommy’s eyes were wide, 
intent, staring at the batter’s box. 
Swinging his bat in the batter’s 
box was “Doc” Prothro, agile third- 
base for Portland. Tommy, proud 
of Papa Prothro, knew he would hit 
the ball. Papa hit it. The ball, 
foul, glanced into the stand, struck 
Tommy Prothro just below the eye. 
Papa Prothro vaulted into the 
stand, carried his son to the dress- 
ing-room. Ice applications soothed 
Tommy. . . The game went on. 


Bird. A bird darted about in 
the heights above the Richmond, 
Va., baseball park. He dropped 
to a few feet above the grass 
and circled about. The figure in 
the middle of the grass twisted 
himself into a knot and out flew 
a swift, white object. The bird 
darted forward, saw the swift 
object coming for him, dodged too 
late, was hit by a pitched ball, died. 

Catcher Dayton of the Petersburg 
(Va.) nine caught the deflected 
ball. The umpire meditated, ruled 
the ball dead also*....And the 
game went on. 


Frustration. In Manhattan, 
small boys made a street hideous 
with screams of frustration. Small 
“Hooley” Horrigan had hit a home- 
run. Small Peter Flack, outfielder, 
had chased the ball into an alley. 
Young Mr. Flack had not returned. 
He was traced, found coming out 
of the Polo Grounds, home of the 
New York Giants. He had taken 
the ball to a gatekeeper, pleading 
the unwritten law that urchins who 
find foul balls hit over the stands 
can present them at the gate, ob- 
tain admission to the game. The 
gatekeeper turned him back. Set 
upon, beaten, he returned the sphere 
scornfully. It was a “Lively 
Bounder,” 25c ball. 


Unique Ball. On his mantel at 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J., Joseph 
Cook, famed vaudevillian and Vani- 





*A dead ball is eliminated from the score 
of balls and strikes against the batter, as 
though unpitched. 


© International 
CHICK EVANS 


“IT can’t watch Roland putt!” 
(See AT MINIKAHDA, p. 18.) 


ties funnyman, placed a_ baseball 
under a costly case of beveled 
glass. Asked by friends why he 
did this, he said: “It is the only 
baseball in the world not auto- 
graphed by Babe Ruth.” 


Women’s Tennis 


Women from the East, women 
from the West, women from Eng- 
land, one from Holland gathered 
at Forest Hills, Long Island, with 
tennis rackets under their tanned 
trained arms. They gathered to 
determine who is the best player 
in the U. S. Most of them felt 
that Helen Wills was the best, with 
the others ranked in fairly pre- 
dictable groups behind her. Mat- 
ters went as expected through the 
early rounds. Miss Wills won, Mrs. 
Molla Mallory won, all the visiting 
Englishwomen won except Mrs. 
Kitty McKane Godfree who de- 
faulted to save herself for doubles. 


In the quarter finals came the 
first surprise. Mrs. Mallory, winner 
last year of the championship from 
Elizabeth Ryan (Miss Wills did 
not play), fell before the skill and 
determination of Mrs. Charlotte 
Hosmer Chapin. Tennis followers 
saw in the defeat the eclipse of 
Mrs. Mallory, who came to this 
country from Norway as Molla 
Bjurstedt in 1915, and through the 
years until Helen Wills appeared, 
monopolized the U. S. women’s 
tennis spotlight. 

In the same round Holland’s 
champion, Kea Bouman, was ousted. 
She took only three games in two 
from the relentless Miss Wills. 

Betty Nuthall, England’s princi- 
pal, survived by beating Eleanor 
Oss. 
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Pelagic Puzzle 


The French liner France brought 
to port a deep sea puzzle for sci- 
ence. Eyewitnesses gave data: 

A light fog clung to the flat, 
glassy sea between Ambrose Light 
and Fire Island, N. Y. Captain 
Maurice Aubert had just ordered a 
change in course, and for a horrid 
second, thought he had run aground 
when the France, with nothing but 
a limpid swell around her, listed 
with violent suddenness. Captain 
Aubert remembered his soundings 
of a moment before and knew the 
France could not possibly have 
touched bottom. This flash of cer- 
tainty was verified as the ship’s 
sudden list reversed itself, became 
a sharp roll. Looking overside, 
Captain Aubert beheld the sea in a 
cold boil, an unaccountable churn- 
ing that rolled the France steeply 
twelve times. Then all was calm. 
The France steamed on in peace. 

Going below, Captain Aubert 
found his passengers picking them- 
selves up, putting themselves to 
rights, after being tumbled about 
for three minutes as in a brutal 
storm. Fortunately, the only dam- 
age was minor bruises, sprains and 
a scratch in the left hand of right- 
handed Jean Borotra, Davis Cup 
tennis man from France. 

Scientists pondered the phenome- 
non. Was it an earthquake? Seis- 
mographs sensitized to the slightest 
disturbance for thousands of miles 
had recorded nothing. A_ tidal 
wave? No wall of water had been 
visible on the surface. Many hours 
later a northward moving hurricane 
did bang that part of the Atlantic 
into a colossal lather, but what 
manner of hurricane forerunner 
would travel invisibly beneath the 
surface? A convulsive bottom cur- 
rent? A ponderous flotilla of mad 
leviathans? A freak pelagic tide- 
rip seething in the depths as masses 
of the Atlantic changed position? 


Tank Phones 


The efficiency of a radio tele- 
phone, evolved by Captain K. E. 
Hartley of the British Territorial 
Forces, for use in army tanks, 
was exhibited last week on Sal- 
isbury Plain, England. Any mem- 
ber of a tank crew could op- 
erate it. Fine tuning had _ been 
eliminated by employing low fre- 
quency waves and a_ powerful, 
seven-tube  superheterodyne _ re- 
ceiver. Padded headphones _pro- 
tected the listener from internal 
and external din. The aerial, a 
hollow aluminum rod ten feet high, 
was equipped with a spring hinge 
to let it fold on the tank roof 
going under trees or bridges, rise 
erect again when they were passed. 
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At Geneva 


Six score of the biggest noses 
for news from all over the world 
gathered last week at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

They listened to Harry Lawson 
Webster Lawson, Viscount Burn- 
ham, proprietor of the London 
Daily Telegraph, outlining the pur- 
pose of the first international con- 
ference of press experts. 


They adopted a resolution that 
press despatches should have prece- 
dence over private despatches on 
the wires of the world. Doubt was 
expressed as to whether this res- 
olution could be passed jn _ the 
world’s legislatures. 


Most important was the item of 
recognition of the property right of 
news. delegates protested 
against theft of exclusive news, 
scoops and beats, averring that the 
newspaper which discovers news 
first should have the sole right, for 
the day at least, to print the news. 
British newspapers were opposed, 
arguing that whatever happens is 
the property of the people, not a 
private organization. 

The conference was summoned 
by the League of Nations. U. S. 
representatives were sent by the 
Associated Press, the United Press, 
the International News Service, the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, etc., 
ete. 


Taylor’s Intent 


When Deems Taylor resigned as 
music critic of the New York World 
to compose the first really success- 
ful U. S. opera, The King’s Hench- 
man, he lifted his keen, stocky self 
from a platform of newspaper 
authority to a pinnacle of interna- 
tional fame. Ordinarily, the for- 
tunates who are able to take such a 
stride, seldom retrace their steps. 
But, according to Mr. Taylor, 
“newspaper work is like drink. The 
only way for some to quit is to 
have left it alone in the first place.” 
So he accepted the position of 
editor of Musical America, and in- 
troduced his régime last week with 
a declaration of intentions. In 
them may be traced the influences 
of a career that included free-lance 
writing, editorship of the Western 
Electric News, War correspondence 
“on space” (the New York Herald 
Tribune), punching player piano 
rolls in a New Jersey factory, 
music critic of the World. 


The declarations: 

1) To be entertaining and under- 
standable from cover to cover. 
(“We cannot promise you George 
Bernard Shaw every week but we 
do promise you a group of con- 
tributors who have mastered not 
only music but the English lan- 
guage and an editorial staff that 
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DEEMS TAYLOR 
“Newspaper work is like drink.” 


knows how to make a magazine 
look interesting as well as be it.”) 

2) To be incorruptible in read- 
ing matter and trustworthy in 
advertising. (“If we run this 
paper solely for the benefit of our 
advertisers, we lose our readers.’’) 

3) To be accurate in the pres- 
entation of facts and unbiased and 
authoritative in the expression of 
opinion. (“What might be called 
‘the authority of print’ is not only 
a privilege but a heavy responsi- 
bility.”) 

4) To be fearless and uncom- 
promising without being intolerant. 
(“{It] will attack sham and dis- 
honesty where they appear; but it 
will try to remember that people 
are generally what circumstances 
make them and that it is more use- 
ful to attack conditions than 
men.”) 

5) To be patriotic without being 
provincial. (“This is potentially 
the greatest music-loving country 
on earth. Europe can still 
teach us much... . So far as gov- 
ernment interest in music is con- 
cerned, ours is not even civilized 
judged by European standards.’) 

6) To be hospitable to all honest 
criticism, favorable or adverse. 
(“We would far prefer to have 
10,000 subscribers writing in every 
week to abuse us heartily than to 
have 10,000 subscribers saying 
nothing and dropping their sub- 
scriptions.”’) 


Broun’s Progress 


New Masses. Heywood Broun, 
colyumist-at-large, last week wrote 
an article on the:  Sacco-Vanzetti 
case for New Masses, radical 


monthly published in Manhattan. 
New Masses, counting on _ the 
large Broun following reading 
the New York World, from which 
Mr. Broun recently retired because 
that newspaper refused to print two 
of his articles on the same case, 
submitted to the World an adver- 
tisement. The World wrote to 
New Masses: “We decline to pub- 
lish [the advertisement] because 
the advertisement is misleading in 
its implication that the New Masses 
is publishing an article written by 
Mr. Broun and rejected by the 
World.” 


Nation. Colyumist Broun has 
contracted to write for the liberal 
Nation a weekly article entitled 
“It Seems to Heywood Broun,” in 
which the colyumist will have un- 
trammeled rights of expression. 


Magazine Changes 


Youth’s Companion. That portion 
of the population sometimes insu!t- 
ingly termed “kiddies” has a new 
toy. It is a familiar toy, enlarged 
and repainted. The Youth’s Com- 
panion, famed youth’s companion, 
appears this month monthly. It is 
larger—more pictures, more stories, 
more advertising. The editor re- 
ports no change of policy, purpose 
or ideals, these having remained 


the same since the paper was 
founded by Nathaniel P. Willis. 
Mr. Willis then stated: “This 


is a day of particular § care 
for youth. Our children’ are 
and characters are prepared for 
the scenes and duties of a brighter 
day.” With these destinies and 
preparations in mind, the Youth’s 
Companion has purveyed to the 
nation’s youth dog stories, hero 
stories, contests, jokes, editorials 
educational stories, travel features, 
selected advertisements in weekly 
form for exactly 100 years. 


Bookman. Formerly owned by 
George H. Doran’s publishing firm, 
the Bookman was what is known 
in the trade as a house organ. It 
was recently purchased by private 
capital for Burton Rascoe, editor. 
The new magazine has a gay café 
au lait cover. Inspection of its con- 
tents, leads critics to suspect that 
(like Harper’s, the Atlantic Month- 
ly, ete.) the Bookman is feeling the 
sharp spur of the American Mer- 
cury in the sluggish sides of 
thoughtful periodical publishing in 
the U. S. Among the articles is 
one by John Farrar, whose editor- 
ship (starting in 1921) brought 
the Bookman from a position of 
dignified obscurity among publica- 
tions to a place of literary de- 
sirability. 

The North American Review, born 
1815, and thus the oldest magazine 
in the U. S., will (with the Octo- 
ber issue) become a monthly in- 
stead of a quarterly. It will remain 
an “article” magazine dealing with 
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current events. More sprightliness, 
timeliness, is promised. 


It has been 
Bimonthly May, 1815—July, 1918 
Quarterly....... 5ept., 1818—Oct., 1876 
Bimonthly .Jan., 1877—Nov., 1878 
Monthly.......... Jan., 1879—July, 1924 





STOUT EN osc csciscnenssscncnad Sept., 1924—June, 1927 

Reflex has been published this 
summer. It is a monthly, not un- 
like the American Mercury. It ‘s 
“essentially interested in a new 
busy, creative Jewish life.” 

McClure’s will take on new life. 
A successful editor of Adventure 
(Arthur Sullivant Hoffman) has 
been hired, and promises a_ high 
quality of entertainment with em- 
phasis on youth, the great out- 
doors, the picturesque. 

Plain Talk. In October will ap- 
pear Plain Talk, under the editor- 
ship of G. D. Eaton. Mr. Eaton 
wrote a novel, Backfurrow; and 
edited the literary phases of the 
New York Morning Telegraph. He 
is the kind of person who disagrees 
and expects to be disagreed with. 
Among the contributors to the 
first number will be Clarence Dar- 
row, Will Durant, Emil Ludwig. 

Police Stories has disappeared. 
Richard E. Enright, onetime New 
York Police Commissioner, headed 
its inauguration in 1924. Bank- 
rupt, it owes $82,209; has assets 
of $13,195. Mr. Enright is the 
heaviest creditor, $20,268. 


Death of Strachey 


Death came last week in London 
to John St. Loe Strachey, 67, 
onetime editor and proprietor of 


‘the Spectator, 30 years a_ fore- 


most British journalist. 


Scion of a famed Elizabethan 
family, like the Cecils, Mr. 
Strachey was, to use an old 
English expression, “to the man- 
ner born.”” He was, in other words, 
a living symbolism of the court- 
liness, gallantry, selflessness in- 
herent in the term “gentleman.” 
Descendant of a long line of 
statesmen, empire builders, schol- 
ars, he was the embodiment of 
good breeding. 

Born in 1860, son of Sir Ed- 
ward Strachey of Sutton Court, 
Somerset, he was educated by pri- 
vate tutors until he entered Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, where he had 
great difficulty in mastering 
enough Latin and Greek to gradu- 
ate. After Oxford he studied law 
at the Inns of Court, London, and, 
developing a passion for English 
literature, he wrote for the Satur- 
day Review, the Standard Econ- 
omist, other periodicals, eventu- 
ally, through his father’s influ- 
ence, securing a position on the 
Spectator, for which he reviewed 
books until Lord Oxford and 
Asquith (then Herbert Henry 
Asquith) relinquished the editor- 
ship. In 1897 he himself became 
editor and proprietor, a_ position 
that he resigned in 1925 


Books he wrote include: From 





Grave to Gay, The Manufacture 
of Paupers, Problems and Perils 
of Socialism, The Practical Wis- 
dom of the Bible. 


Sheep, Brisbane 


In Kansas two fierce woolly dogs 
killed 100 sheep, injured 200 other 
sheep, causing a farmer a loss of 
$2,500. 

Wrote Arthur Brisbane, Hearst 
savant: “There is intelligence 
lacking in a country that has more 
dogs than sheep, when the dogs 
are useless, and the sheep keep 
down weeds, feed and clothe mil- 
lions. This is a _ beautiful coun- 
try.” 


Graphic Description 

The day after the Sacco-Vanzetti 
execution the Evening Graphic, 
gum-chewers’ sheetlet published in 
Manhattan by Bernarr Macfadden, 
blazed on the newsstands with a 
huge headline: 

SACCO AND VANZETTI 
ROASTED ALIVE 
Delving within, palpitating read- 
ers found the story of the execu- 
tion by one Jack Grey, Graphic 

reporter. 

“Come into this death house with 
me,” began Mr. Grey. Lurid de- 
tails followed. Among them: “El- 
liott, the official killer, stood to the 
right of him with a fiendish grin 
on his face. . . . He leaped, liter- 
ally leaped, to the switchboard. 
Sy The switch went in. * 
Sacco’s hands . . . doubled into a 
knot. The veins in his long, thin, 
white hands began to rise and kept 
on rising until I thought they 
would burst and drench all of us 
with blood. . . . Sacco’s neck was 
swelling to a huge inhuman size. 

The saliva was literally pour- 
ing out of his mouth. ... Try to 
compare 1,000 degrees Fahrenheit* 
[the temperature of the death 
shock] with 100 degrees in the 
shade when you complain of the 
heat and you get some idea how 
cultured and conservative Massa- 
chusetts roasts her murderers alive. 

. And how these Bostonians get 
a dead man out of the chair! ... 
Elliott . . . started to put on the 
electrode and now I observed that 
Vanzetti was getting nervous. 
There was a sickening stench of 
scorched flesh in the abattoir. Van- 
zetti’s neck was slowly but surely 
turning to a blood red and the 
jugular veins were doubling up in 
knots. . 4g 

A decidedly graphic description. 
Gullible readers devoured it. Care- 
ful readers laughed, for it was a 
fact, published in newspapers 


*False. A death shock consists of 1,500 
to 2,000 volts of electricity. The resistance 
of the prisoner’s body would not produce 
1,000 degrees of heat unless the current 
were continued for about four and one-half 
minutes. Because of its high voltage, the 
death shock does not have to be and is 
not protracted beyond one and one-half 
minutes. No great heat is generated in 
the victim’s body in that time.—Eb. 
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throughout the land, that W. E. 
Playfair of the Associated Press 
was the only newspaperman per- 
mitted in the death house to view 
the execution. 

Queried in Manhattan, a man 
who said he was Jack Grey of the 
Graphic insisted that he had been 
in the death house. He said Bos- 
ton was his home town and that 
he “had influence” there. He re- 
fused to tell how he got into the 
death house; or to tell where he 
stood. He refused to give any fac- 
tual information at all or to be 
photographed. The city editor of 
the Graphic said that Mr. Grey 
had told him he was in the death 
house, and that he had had to 
accept his word. . 








MEDICINE 





Oldtime Nurse 


Thousands of old women stum- 
ble along roads and streets, talk- 
ing to themselves, gesturing 
aguely with sad, skinny hands. 
People who see them wonder what 
tiny, bright pictures of the past 
are in their minds, what futile 
furious memories make their 
hungry hands so _ restless Last 
week, near Toms River, N 4, 
someone found Cora Carpenter 
a tired crone, wandering 
forest, talking to herself 
low, serious 
Taken to _ Bellevue Hospital 
Manhattan, Cora Carpenter told 
nurses that she too had once been 


in a 
in a 
voice. 


a nurse, that she too had been 
graduated from the _ Bellevue 
Nurses Training School. An old 


book was found, full of the names 
of nurses who had received diplo- 
mas from Bellevue. The oldest 
nurse at Bellevue had been in the 
class of 1876. She, a crisp, erect 
old lady, eyed the book for the 
name of Cora Carpenter. As she 
rustled pages, turning her mind 
to a time when she, a little ner- 


, vous, very serious, had stood up to 


receive her diploma, she _ said 
slowly, “Cora Carpenter? I don’t 
remember any Cora Carpenter, 
but there may have been a girl 
of that name in the class ahead 
of me.” At last, Cora Carpenter 
was found, scribbled over the top 
of a loose page, among the names 
of members of the class of 1875, 
the first to be graduated from 
Bellevue. 

While Cora Carpenter waited, 
still speaking to her hands in 
a faint, crumbling voice, there 
was an_— argument. Said one 
nurse, sharply, pertinently: “She 
has never paid a dollar in dues! 
So why should we take care of 
her?” Said a second: “She is 
old. She used to be a nurse. No 
one has ever been turned away 
from Bellevue. We’ll take care of 
her.” All the other nurses smiled 
and nodded. 

















MUSIC 


Lindbergh-on-the-Ear 


Of the many echoes of Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh’s hero- 
ism, not the least sincere is the 
symphonic portrayal, We, com- 
posed by James Philip Dunn of 
Jersey City, N. J. At City Col- 
lege, Manhattan, where the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Willem van Hoogstraten plays 
nightly to music lovers in the sum- 
mer, We last week had its premieére. 

The main theme, by its forth- 
right, bold, persistent rhythm signi- 
fying the courage of the aviator, 
runs through a series of minor 
themes which describe in detail 
how the Spirit of St. Louis was 
made ready for flight. Percussion 
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instruments hum, rumble, roar to 
denote the spinning of the pro- 
peller. Brasses indicate the fare- 
well hammering in mechanics. 
Gentler instruments soothingly in- 
terpret the pouring of oil. Then 
the plane soars to the screech of 
a fire engine siren. Storm, sleet 
. a lyrical movement as the hero 
sights the mainland of Europe. 
Finally, triumphant orchestration. 
Herein ring fragments of “Dixie,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Mar- 
seillaise,” “Yankee Doodle.” 


Sikes into Baromeo 


The Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, through Manager Herbert 
Johnson, proclaimed six additions 
to its roster, dwelt with some en- 
thusiasm on the fact that all are 
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U.S. born. U.S. readers, scanning 


the list, wondered. The six: 
Leone Krause (dramatic so- 
prano) 
Chase Baromeo (basso) 


Olga Kargau (soprano) 

Elinor Marlo (mezzo-soprano) 
Lucille Meusel (mezzo-soprano) 
Della Samoiloff (soprano) 

It was not until they had read 


further to the effect that Miss 
Krause is the daughter of a 
Michigan clergyman; that Mr. 


Baromeo is a native of Ann Ar- 
bor, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan; that Miss Kargau 
went through a Chicago high 
school; that Miss Marlo was 
trained for opera in San Fran- 
cisco; that Miss Meusel is the 
daughter of a Wisconsin traveling 
salesman—that U.S. readers felt 
justified in taking credit to them- 
selves in the knowledge that these 
artists are really U.S. artists and 
that their presence in the company 
indicates the gradual emergence 
of U. S. musical culture from the 
domination of Europe. 

On going further, however, their 
enthusiasm must have been chilled 
in reading that one of the artists 
(whose real name is Charles Sikes) 
felt it advantageous for profes- 
sional reasons to be designated 
more lyrically as Mr. Baromeo. 
Perhaps they recalled that Edward 
Johnson, celebrated tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, felt 
obliged to be Eduardo Giovanni 
until fame came. 


Publisher Wronged 


Whiskey guzzlers bellowing stale 
fumes into the staler atmosphere 
of saloons, with uncertain feet 
pedaling in search of the brass 
rail, bleary eyes. blinking, will 
readily burst forth into melan- 
cholic ecstasy by way of “Sweet 
Adeline.” The song has _ just 
enough tenor possibility, just 
enough yearning glide, just enough 
gallant sentiment to appeal to the 
soul that is passing beyond the 
first stage of spirituous exalta- 
tion without having entered upon 
that secondary period where the 
world’s ills induce a condition of 
overwhelming sorrow. It is indis- 
putably the drunkard’s delight. 

But it may not become the 
chocolate taffy eater’s comfort un- 
less the publishers who own the 
rights, M. Witmark & Sons, are 
paid royalties by the W. P. Chase 


Candy Corp. for permitting the 
latter to print “Sweet Adaline,* 
my heart doth pine,” together 


with a bar of the familiar tune, 
on the wax-paper cover of their 
new candy bar. A suit which the 
music publishers brought last week 
against the candy-maker has the 
support of all other music pub- 
lishers,; for protection of “small 
rights” is rapidly becoming a ne- 
cessity to the publisher. 


*“Adeline” is thus mis-spelled on the 
candy. 

+Among them: Irving Berlin Inc., Leo 
Feist Inc., Jerome H. Remick Co., John 
Baron and Morris Kraut. 
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Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice - president, Comfort Coal - Lumber 
Company, declares*that The Dictaphone 
is an invaluable aid to the smooth and 
efficient working of the company’s chain 









of 14 coal and lumber depots 





What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 




















































































“To make ideas effective, record them!” 


“I do it so easily with The Dictaphone, in my office or at home, 
that, with mind freed, I can doubly enjoy my recreation.” 


Heed this experience of Hiram Blauvelt. 
Then resolve to let The Dictaphone help 
you to get things done. Note coupon 
offer below. 


“T never could turn out the volume 
of-work I do without my Dicta- 
phones. Their chief advantage to me 
is their instant availability in record- 
ing ideas which otherwise, if not 
forgotten entirely, would tax my 
mind and interfere with rest and 
recreation. 

“If vacations leave us_ short- 
handed, I can still dictate as usual 
and get relief help from the nearest 
Dictaphone office if necessary.” 

So says Hiram Blauvelt, Vice- 
president of the Comfort Coal-Lum- 
ber Company, which operates a chain 
of 14 coal and building material 
yards. His Dictaphones (he has one 
at home and several at the office) 
help him find time for such diverse 
activities as playing polo and writing 
fiction and business articles for nu- 
merous publications,—without neg- 
lect of business. He continues: 


“All our offices have Dictaphones 
and they are virtually indispensable. 
Telephone and verbal orders or agree- 
ments are recorded infallibly; and 
such records, in addition to their 
convenience, have saved us hundreds 
of dollars. Letters of all kinds and 
memos on price changes, etc., are 
done far more quickly and accurately 


than by shorthand.”’ 
Although Alicia King, Private Sec- 


retary to Mr. Blauvelt, is a capable 
shorthand writer, she says, “‘I very 
much prefer that Mr. Blauvelt should 
use The Dictaphone. His dictation 
is so rapid and covers so many sub- 
jects that it would trouble me to 
handle it in shorthand. And I could 
accomplish very little else. I'd be 
just a hard-working machine. 

“But transcribing Dictaphone cyl- 
inders is no great effort. You just 
type what you hear, as fast or as 
slowly as you like, while with short- 
hand everything is written twice and 
the strain on nerves and health is 
terrific.”’ 


DICTATE TO 
THE DIC TAPAUNE 








and double your ability to get things done 


TIME, September 5, 1927 


Executives say: — 
“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
“She can’t help me with other things.” 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 
“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
low on general principles. 


Alicia King 
Private Secretary to Mr. Blauvelt, finds The 
Dictaphone far less taxing than shorthand 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“I’m sure he said that, but...” 
“No one else can read my notes.”” 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.”’ 


“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 


“These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.”’ 


“‘No time for real secretarial work.” 


That's enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 
























MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
154 Nassau St., New York City 


O Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model to without 
obligation. 
O) I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“‘What’s Wrong with Shorthand?”’ 

I am a Secretary 0 

Executive 1) (Check One) 
For Canadian inquiries, address Dictaphone Sales Corp 

Led., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-Wide Organszation— 

t4 London, Paris, Brussels, Sydnay, Shanghas, etc. 
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He stropped a new blade 
and it changed his whole 
idea about shaving 


Like many men he had always said, 
“Why should I bother to strop my 
blades when new blades are so cheap? ° 
To him a new blade meant a good 
shave. To be sure the second, third 
and fourth shaves were not so good, 
but he got by. 
One day on a Pullman he got out a 
new blade, and was unwrapping it when 
his friend Putney showed him his Twin- 
plex and offered to strop the new blade 
That first shave with a new blade 
Twinplexed, was an eye opener to him 
He admitted to Putney that never be- 
fore had he had such a wonderful shave 
with a new blade. 
Of course he bought a Twinplex when 
he got home, and now every shave is like 
that first one,—caressingly smooth. 
To his surprise and delight he finds 
that a blade when stropped regularly 
on Twinplex holds its original keenness 
for wecks and weeks. He shaves in less 
time, has cleaner shave and has more 
than saved the cost of his Twinplex. 
You can now buy a Twinplex for as 
little as $2.50—less than a year’s sav- 
- ing on blade purchases. Other models 
$3.50 and $5.00. 


Stropped Blade Freer 


Name your razor and we'll send you, 
free, a new blade Twinplexed. We 
would like to show you what real shav- 
ing is. 

TWINPLEX SALES COMPANY 


1673 Locust Street, St. Louis 
New York oe ) = 
(Pm 


Montreal 
Fs €e 


* a. ~ 3 


London 
Chicago 
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AERONAUTICS 











Notes 


In Ten Years. Commander Rich- 
ard E. Byrd®fiew from Buffalo to 
Toronto, with Maurice Bokanowski, 
French Minister of Commerce. In 
Toronto M. Bokanowski said: “In 
less than ten years I foresee every 
man flying as the most logical 
method of transportation.” 


Canadians Best. In Toronto, 
Commander Byrd addressed _ the 
Canadian Aeronautical Association 
ingratiatingly: “Canadians gener- 
ally make the best aviators in the 
world.” As proof, he cited War 
figures. 


Third Woman Lost. Vivian Jack- 
son has been buried in Indianapo- 
lis. She was riding with Sergeant 
Ralph A. Gordon, Indiana National 
Guard, when his plane went into 
a tail spin, crashed. Her death was 
the third tragedy among women in 


two weeks: Mildred Doran, Dole 
Flight passenger, disappeared in 
the Pacific; at Youngstown, Ohio, 


Gladys Roy, girl stunt flyer, stepped 
into her whirling propeller. 


Hearst. Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst donned trousers and blouse, 
helmet and goggles, stepped into 
Lloyd Bertaud’s Old Glory, which 
William Randolph Hearst is financ- 
ing for a flight to Rome. From the 
plane she radioed her husband: 
“Flying over Long Island. I hope 
the boys reach Rome in Old Glory. 


I think this is a most wonderful 
ship. [Signed] Millicent.” The 
Hearst press reported the event 


widely, including pictures of Mrs 
Hearst in overalls, blouse, goggles 
helmet. 


Flying Express 


Pat after his announcement of 
American Railway Express. Co. 
flying express (TIME, Aug. 29), 
President Robert E. M. Cowie of 
the company last week published 
his flying express rates between 26 
air express stops. 

Rates are effective as of Sept. 1, 
are given in cents and on the basis 





of a four-ounce (quarter pound) 
unit. Between six important cities 
they are:* 

BosToNn 
BOT OE, Wevcseneseeetciseeioans 10 
Boston 
CHicaGo 50 
DALLAS 60 
BNIEILIIS | ind ewastabchceletonactoneshces licpeanenesiscoleanioaiarns 60 
FRB © kccciviecie shen ssmeadatidatniae 75 


*For some established flying 
TIME, September 5, 


passenger 


1927 








Cc 


train rates, see 





Hearing Wings at Night 
Landing lights at airports have 
been made remarkably efficient, but 
what about the flyer who, straying 
at night from his course, passes 
near a field at which he is not 
expected, of which he is unaware? 
That contingency, too, is now taken 
care of by a device invented by 
Research Engineer T. Spooner of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. and demonstrated 
last week at Bettis Field,* McKees- 
port, Pa. This device, essentially, 
is a mechanical ear which may be 
set to listen, while airport attend- 
ants sleep, for any ships that pass 
in the night. It is a microphone, 
with a large “loud-hearer” attach- 
ed and turned skyward, with an ad- 
justment preventing isolated or in- 
termittent sounds (thunder, gun 
shots) from registering. Only the 
steady hum of an airplane motor 
affects it. What the microphone 
hears is amplified 100 million times, 
the sound then being transformed 


into electric current capable of 
throwing the airport’s floodlight 
switch. 

Toward the Sun 

Flying the Stinson Detroiter 


monoplane, Pride of Detroit, which 
won the Ford Reliability Tour this 
year, businessman Edward F. 
Schlee (oil) and onetime air-mail 
pilot William S. Brock set out to 
circle the globe in record time. 
The Pride of Detroit got up like 
a frightened quail from Curtiss 
Field, Long Island, and winged 
northward to Old Orchard, Me. The 


second hop was to Harbor Grace, 
Newfoundland, and at this litile 


haven on the eastern tip of North 
America the flyers awaited weather. 

Reports were inaccurate, frag- 
mentary. Around Harbor Grace 
the clear skies of a genial !ate 
August tempted the racers. They 
fueled the plane, a small single- 
motored ship, and went to bed. At 
five a. m. they returned to the field 
in an automobile. They loaded in 
bananas, meat sandwiches, a gallon 
of water, coffee; loaded themselves 
in afterward. The motor whirred, 
exploded. Pilot Brock cocked his 
head, listened. Twenty minutes 
later he nodded, satisfied. Blocks 
were pulled from beneath’ the 


*Bettis Aviation Field was named after 
the late Lieut. Cyrus Bettis, who was killed 
when his plane crashed into the Pennsyl- 
vania mountains last year (Timk, Sept. 6, 
1926). 
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wheels and the Pride of Detroit 
rolled on her way. Five minutes 
later she was out of sight, flying 
at 1,500 feet into the rising sun. 
They started in luck. Despite 
some clouds and storm, westerly 
winds wafted them along toward 
England. Ten hours later the 
steamer California, 400 miles off 
the Irish coast sighted the plane, 
flying high in ideal weather. An- 
other ten hours passed; the Pride 
of Detroit over Plymouth, England. 
The Pride* of Detroit coasted to 
the long green surface of Croydon 
Airdrome, London; Schlee' and 
Brock tumbled out, waving their 
hands. The first leg of their 
around-the-world flight was ended. 
From Croydon the flyers leaped 
eastward. Munich, famed for beer 
& music, next heard the roar of 
their engine. They slid to earth. 
The second leg of the round-the- 
world flight was behind them. 


From Munich they planned to 
hop, successively, to Stuttgart, 
Germany; Belgrade, Yugoslavia; 
Constantinople; Aleppo, Syria; 
Bagdad; Bender Abbas, Persia; 
Karachi, India; Allahabad, India; 
Calcutta; Rangoon; Tourane, 
French Indo-China; Hong-kong; 
Tokyo; Midway Islands; Honolulu; 
San Francisco; Cheyenne; Chicago; 
Detroit; Harbor Grace. 

“With every break of luck,” 
said Mr. Brock just before taking 
off, “and allowing four or five 
hours’ sleep a night with no time 
out for accidents, engine trouble, or 
other unforeseen contingency, we 
might make it under 18 days.”* 


Brunswick to Brazil 


A boy who wanted to be a 
musician disappeared in the wilds 
of sea and mountains’ between 
Brunswick, Ga., and Rio de Janeiro. 
In his youth in Rochester, Paul 
Redfern studied music, dreaming 
of one day becoming a great fig- 
ure in the world of opera & orches- 
tra. At the threshold of his career 
he failed to obtain an expected or- 
chestra engagement and _ turned 
from flutes to flying ships. After 
a curious itinerant career as a 
stunt flyer; advertising flyer; flying 
scout for the Prohibition service; 
small airport proprietor; he sought 
backing for a New York-to-Paris 
flight this year. He failed. Soon 
he appeared in Brunswick, Ga. To 
the merchants of that town he 
put his proposition. He would fly 
a plane alone to Rio de Janeiro, 
4,600 miles, farther than any man 
had flown without touching the 
world. The merchants accepted, 
financed a Stinson Detroiter mono- 
plane, similar to the plane in which 
Edward F. Schlee and William S. 





*The Pride of Detroit hopes to break the 
present around-the-world record by ten 
days. In 1926 Linton Wells and Edward 
Evans set out from New York, crossed the 
ocean in the Aquitania; hopped across Si- 
beria by airplane; by train, plane and ship 
through Manchuria to Japan; “by the 
Empress of Asia across the Pacific to Vic- 
toria, B. C.; and thence to New York by 
airplane. They took 28 days, 14 hours 
and 380 minutes. > 
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on the finest limiteds 


Men who travel know the importance of 
a healthy digestive system~ ~ ~ Vichy 
Célestins is popular in the club cars of 
America’s finest limiteds s ~ »A pleasant- 
tasting, natural mineral water, bottled 
fresh at the springs, served fresh the world 
over. Prescribed by physicians for over a 


hundred years as a digestive stimulant 





and for the control of intestinal disorders. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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Brock set out to fly around the 
globe. 

To Brunswick, Ga., came Rev. 
W. K. C. Redfern, Baptist min- 
ister and dean of Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Negro institution, at Colum- 
bia, S. C. He is Paul Redfern’s 
father, and together they mapped 
the course down the Caribbean Sea 
to Porto Rico, over the Windward 
Islands to British Guiana in South 
America, south to Brazil, across 
Brazil to Rio. He helped 108-lb. 
Paul load into the Port of Bruns- 
wick sandwiches, food, coffee, a 
rifle and cartridges, fishing tackle, 
mosquito nets, quinine, light boots, 
knives, signal flares, rubber life 
raft. These were to save his life 
if he landed in the jungle or in 
the sea. 

Down the beach sands at Bruns- 
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FoR SHAVING 
WITHOUT 


BRUSH OR LATHER 





No Muss-No Bother 


Just spread MOLLE 
over the beard with the 
finger tips and use the 
razor. 

Incomparable for quick, 
easy shaving with per- 
fect face comfort. 


Lotions never needed 
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wick, Ga., the plane started. It 
roared, rushed along, stopped. It 
was wheeled back and tried again. 
This time it cleared the _ sand, 
mounted easily and soon was a 
narrowing speck to the southward. 

Hours later came a_ vagrant 
radio report, unconfirmed, that 
Flyer Redfern had been sighted by 
a steamer 300 miles east of the 
Bahama Islands, on his course and 
about 500 miles out. After that, 
silence. 

Experts were pessimistic for his 
life. Paul Redfern was flying for 
the most part over unfrequented 
seas; some of the mountains and 
jungle had not been penetrated by 
explorers. He had _ no_ radio. 
Weather charts indicated unfavor- 
able winds. Under the weather 
conditions it was figured he could 
not possibly reach Rio on his gaso- 
line supply. Sixty hours after ‘his 


take-off Redfern had not’ been 
heard from. His gasoline supply 
must have been exhausted. He 


was down somewhere. Just before 
he left he said: “Don’t lose hope 
for my return for at least six 
months or more.” 


Levine to London 
To Le Bourget flying field, near 


‘Paris, ventured Charles A. Levine, 


stubby, irascible transatlantic flyer. 
There he bade mechanics start the 
motor of his plane, the Columbia. 
When they obeyed, thinking he 
wished to taxi about the field for 
amusement, Charles A. Levine got 
in all by himself, reared along the 
runway, tilted the wings, jolted 
clumsily into the air, swooped dan- 
gerously over the airdrome, then 
set out over the Channel for Eng- 
land. 

A few hours later, people at 
Croydon Field, near London, craned 
upward at an extraordinary spec- 
tacle. They saw a big plane rock- 
ing and careening, dipping and 
swerving, as it four times circled 
the buildings in irregular fashion, 
like a monkey circling a vinegar- 
jug. Members of the Flying Force 
saw tragedy in the wabbling 
comedy above them in the air. An 
ambulance trundled out onto the 
field, men stood in tense postures. 
Finally Charles A. Levine landed in 
lop-sided fashion with a_ great 
bounce. Officials at the field hur 
ried to congratulate him, knowing 
well how much courage is required 
for an amateur to fly alone. Then 
they asked the little man for pass- 
port, baggage. He had neither. 

His reason for the flight to Eng- 


land remained mysterious after 
further questioning. But commu- 
nication with Maurice Drouhin, 


French airman engaged to pilot the 
Columbia across the Atlantic, shed 
some light. Said he: “I have only 
had 20,000 francs ($800) of my two 
months’ pay of 100,000 francs 
($4,000). I am not going to chase 
Levine to London because if I saw 
him I would feel like killing him 


and then the English would put 
me in jail. But I am going to 


1927 
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see if I can’t seize the Columbia 
in London.” 

Also it appeared that two swift 
French planes had left Le Bourget 
Field in an_ unsuccessful effort 
to overtake Charles A. Levine and 
herd him back to France. 

The prelude to this latest Levine- 
Drouhin squabble occurred when 
Charles A. Levine told his pilot to 
run him down to Deauville for the 
races. Drouhin answered brusquely 
that he had been engaged to fly 
the Atlantic, that he .was “no taxi 
driver,” that he had no inclinations 
to see the races at Deauville. 


MILESTONES 








Engaged. Richard Barthelmess, 
cinemactor (Broken Blossoms, Way 
Down East and more recently The 
Patent Leather Kid), to Katherine 
Wilson, actress, recently seen in 
Manhattan in An American 
Tragedy. (She played the factory 
girl.) He, educated at Trinity 
College, a member of Psi Upsilon 
fraternity, was this year divorced 
by Actress Mary Hay, whom he 
married in 1920. 





Engaged. Anna Q. Nilsson, famed 


Ernest J. 
investment 


one 
Hills 


cinemactress, to 
Krause, Beverley 
broker. 


Married. Miss Nancy Waterbury, 
daughter of Lawrence Waterbury, 
onetime (1902-14) U. S. Interna- 
tional Polo Player; to one Harry 
Carter Milholland Jr., at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


Married. Isidore Zarakov, cap- 
tain of Harvard’s 1927 baseball 
nine, to Miss Lillian Silverman; 


in Boston. 


Married. Major General Robert 
Lee Bullard, 66, widower, retired 
War-time commander of the Amer- 


ican Second Army, to Mrs. Ella 
Reiff Wall, 52, widow; in Manhat- 
tan. 

Died. John St. Loe Strachey, 


67, writer, at London (see p. 21). 


Died. Saad Zaghlul Pasha Pasha, 
66, most potent figure of contem- 
porary Egypt, (see p. 14). 


Cardinal Enrico Reig y 
68, Archbishop of To- 
Primate of Spain; after 
illness; in Toledo, Spain. 


Died. 
Casanova, 
ledo and 
a long 


Died. Alexander Dumas, painter, 
direct descendant of Alexandre 
Dumas, famed Frenchman, author 
of Camille and many another ro- 


mantic novel; in Mitchell, S. Dak. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Her First Affaire. They say that 
Gustav Blum, who produced this 
play, considers the ideal drama to 
be one requiring but a single set 
and only four actors. Accordingly 
Her First Affaire falls short of 
perfection by only one actor. In 
its cast of five is Aline MacMahon 
whose performances in Spread 
Eagle and Eugene O’Neill’s Be- 
yond the Horizon satisfied many 
a theatre-goer that her tall, angu- 
lar person is an almost ideal in- 
strument for fateful, tragic roles. 
Here, however, she performs com- 
mendably as the knowing wife of 
a popular literatus who is_ beset 
by a flapper openly intent upon 
seducing him into being the victim 
of her first affaire. Wisely, the 
wife allows the little one to get 
just near enough to the danger 
line to discover that she is better 
off far away in the arms of her 
own youthful, unmarried lover, 
It is pleasant, light fare. 





First Buttercup 


I’m called Little Buttercup, 
Dear, Little Buttercup, 
Though I could never tell 
why. 
But still I’m called Butter- 
cup, 
Dear, Little Buttercup, 
Sweet, Little Buttercup, I. 
H. M. S. PINAFORE— 
Gilbert & Sullivan 


In the shriveled, feeble, almost 


_ blind person of Mrs. Carrie King, 


now cubby-holed in a dingy Man- 
hattan hotel, it would be hard to 
recognize the sprightly, buxom girl 
who was one of the early Butter- 
cups in Gilbert & Sullivan. history. 
That was in the ’70s, when she was 
equipped with a cheery smile and 
a rare mezzo-soprano voice. 

Like most children of the pro- 
fessional play world, to whom five 
minutes’ cordial applause somehow 
connotes complete triumph over 
Fortune, and a crisp _five-dollar 
bill in the hand the equivalent of 
Croesus’ sceptre, she has arrived at 
old age forlorn. Her house in 
Paris is tenanted by people who 
for two years have eluded the 
rent collector. She is in this coun- 
try in an effort to recover her 
sight. Her foster son has de- 
serted her. Her jewels are pawned. 
She has only the memory of her 
contemporaries, whose past bril- 
liance still can cause her cataract- 
dimmed eyes to light up a little. 
Talking about them, she empha- 
sizes her anecdotes with an odd, 
surprising gusto, amazing by con- 
trast to her weak, quavering 
voice. 


This is the result of what she 
refers to proudly as “my opera- 
tion.” Some years ago famed Dr. 
Serge Voronov of Paris advertised 
for an elderly female willing to 
submit to a transfer of monkey 
glands. Only one person in the 


Starting to School - - happy 


The joyful send-off of a 
day, begun by eating plea- 
santly complete and appe- 
tizing food, means fruitful 
hours to follow. For good 
eating builds a basis for 
good thinking. 


SHREDDED @ 
WHEAT 


Whole wheat, shredded and baked 
to an appetizing crispness and 
brought to the table ready to eat 
from the package, is perfect food 
for flavor and unexcelled for 
health. Fruits, either freshly 
sliced or from the jam and jelly 
shelf, are good combined with 
Shredded Wheat and milk to 
vary your daily habit of health. 















Well 
Managed 


Miles 


On thousands of cars, Fisk 
Balloon Cords are giving sea- 
soned motorists, wise tire 
buyers, complete tire satisfac- 
tion, delivering an unusual 
degree of comfort and safety 
throughout unusually long 
mileage. 













When it is Time to Re-Tire, 
assure yourself of a good long 
rest from tire buying— equip 
your car with 


i 


BALLOON 
TIRES J 












Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


MILEAGE’’ 
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To find the 
dentifrice that 



















OUR dentist is familiar with the 
action of various dentifrices 
upon the teeth and gums. He knows 
the requirements in your individual 
case. He is the only one competent 
to tell you which dentifrice is best 
suited to your needs. So ask him— 
then follow his advice faithfully. 
If he tells you to use Pyrozide 
Powder, there is a good reason for 
it. He knows that your mouth re- 
quires the more effective cleansing 
power of this sterilized powder. 


YROZIDE 


POWDER 
STERILIZED DENTIFRICE 


CONTAINS White Oak, Elm and 
Peruvian Barks, Precipitated Chalk, 
Dentinolandother medicinal agents. 
It is effective for 
mouths requiring 
a high degree of 
cleanliness. Itsvalue 7 
has been demon- Bihiisgo 
strated tothedental in 
profession by la- 
boratory and clin- 
ical worksince 1906. 
ECONOMICAL — the 


dollar package contains 
six months’ supply. At 
all drug stores. 







































LATEST RECORDS 


2Cc per record is special price in- 
ducement we are advertising to 
bring New Members to our Club. 
Send postcard or letter at once for 
full particulars, and FREE CAT- 
ALOG listing all the very latest 
records as we 1 as Old Favorites 
and Classics. All records in stand- 





ard 10-inch size with music on 
both sides, exactly like 75c rec- 
ords. Play on any phonograph. 
Enormous volume of sales ex- 
plains our unbelievably low price. 
Our members take 150,000 rec- 





ords monthly. Write at once 
Mutual Music Club, Dept. 
T19, 135 Dorchester Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 











World’e 
- best makes—Under- 
wood, Remington, Oliver— 
smashed to almost half. 


2 and it’s yours A 


late models, completely ra Febaitt andre- @ 
nished brand new. GUARANTEED forten “& 















no oom: “ REE catalog 
actual machines in full rs t our di 
D y fi trial offer Limited tums sc write today. 
66 W. Lake St. 98 8 Chicage 






















Mrs. CARRIE KING 
Her jewels are pawned. 


world was adventurous enough to 
seek the fountain of youth under 
the surgeon’s guidance—Mrs. King. 
The resultant publicity helped 
“make” Dr. Voronov. It delighted 
Mrs. King. It was like being 
before the public again. When- 
ever she walked out on the boule- 
vards she wore a metal monkey 
pinned to her hat. 

The monkey glands seem to have 
worked. Besides contributing to 
her wasted body a pitifully in- 
congruous alacrity, they have ap- 
parently preserved her against the 
dismal disillusionment of old age. 
It is five weeks now since her 
foster son received a telegram no- 
tifying him that she had come to 
the U. S. to undergo operations 
that may save her sight.... 

Meanwhile the Manhattan hotel 
has a bill of $500 hanging over 
her head. The cafeteria refuses 
further credit. It is only too evi- 
dent that the world knows her no 
longer as Dear Little Buttercup but 
sees in her broken body only the 
dust of a withered flower that has 
been inconveniently blown into its 
midst. 


Blood Money 


The theatrical season just past 
was marked by a run of mystery 
melodrama.* 

The theatrical season just  be- 
ginning promises by token of 
Blood Money to continue in the 
same bloody tradition. A mystery 
melodrama is a play that starts 
with a murder and ends in a sur- 
prise. Here the murder is_inci- 
dent upon one Senator Bolton, who 
just before his death wrapped up 
$100,000 in a brown paper envelope 
consigned to nobody. The surprise, 
according to reviewing ethics, must 
not be divulged. Let readers 
know, however, that beauteous 


*Among them: The Donovan Affair, 
The Ghost Train, Set a Thief, The Spider, 
Number Seven, Wooden Kimono, Mystery 
Ship, The House of Shadows. 
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Phyllis Povah, who plays as sec- 
retary to the Senator whose de- 
mise is so unfortunately recorded 
in the first act, holds fast to the 
brown paper envelope on land as 
well as on sea, whither the char- 
acters repair in the second act, 
and in the end bestows herself 
upon the _ victim’s’ eldest son. 
To many a flashing blade, noctur- 
nal groan, mayhem, is this lady 
privy. There is a younger son, 
also. But, unlike the other char- 
acters, he keeps his mouth shut 
occasionally. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Moose “Pap” 

Philadelphia bustled and tumbled 
with the 39th convention of the 
Loyal Order of Moose—member- 
ship, 650,000; slogan, “Pap.” Some 
50,000 delegates attended, together 
with 1,200 women auxiliaries who 
were last week admitted to a men’s 
session for the first time. 

The mood of the convention was 
described by Editor Donald F. 
Stewart* of the Mooseheart Mag- 
azine (monthly circulation, 763,- 
000). “The most significant as- 
pect,” he said, “...is that it 
marks the end of. . .shoulder- 
slapping, grips and passwords and 
the beginning of a new fraternal- 
ism at work on a concrete program 
of social service for the welfare of 
the entire community.” 

Nevertheless, shoulder-slapping, 
grips and the password, “Howdy, 
Pap!” were not entirely laid aside 
before the Mooses sat down to dis- 
cuss their concrete program. The 
word “pap” does not connote, to 
Mooses, a bland sort of mush or 





*Not to be confused with Author Donald 
Ogden Stewart (Parody Outline of History. 
Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad, etc.) 
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gruel fed to infants. When Moose 
greets Moose he merely pronounces 
the initials of “Purity, Aid, Prog- 
ress.” There was, of course, a 
gorgeous parade, which rain could 
not discourage, through streets 
which the Philadelphia Moose lodge 
(the largest, with 30,000 members) 
had spent some $35,000 to decorate 
becomingly with moose statues on 
pedestals, an arch of loyalty, flags, 
bunting, ete. 

U. S. Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis, director general of the 
order, made an oration to the ef- 
fect that men should not be 
“serapped” at 50 but preserved by 
society for a useful old age. He 
described Moosehaven, the order’s 
Florida home for aged Mooses, as 
a place “to live, labor and love” 
instead of “to loaf, linger and die.” 
He went on for two hours—when a 
page brought him a note from his 
wife that it was time to stop. 

The man whose secretary Mrs. 
Davis (Jean Rodenbaugh) was be- 
fore her marriage, Rodney H. 
Brandon, Moose executive secre- 
tary, explained the order’s new 
concrete program. “Let’s broaden 
our horizon!” he declared. ‘Let’s 
remember other people’s children 
as well as those who are children 
of Moose!” To do so, thought Mr. 
Brandon, would stamp out crime. 

At Mooseheart, IIl., is a home 
for orphaned Moose boys and girls. 
They are taught trades, educated 
through high school, afforded col- 
lege scholarships. Director General 
Davis suggested that Moose chil- 
dren may be admitted in future at 
the death of their mother only, 
provided their fathers pay tuition. 

Sir John Daniel, “Biscuit king of 
Great Britain” and Cardiff ship- 
builder, headed a delegation of 
Welsh Moose; handed Director 
General Davis a gavel made of 
wood from the house where Mr. 
Davis was born, in Tredegar, 
Wales. 


To succeed Norman G. Heyd of 
Toronto as Supreme Dictator, the 
Moose elected Ethelred M. Stafford 
of New Orleans. 


Black Elks 


Harlem, Manhattan Negro city, 
was full of noise and _ shouting, 
wind and rain. Flags, strung 
across thronged streets, drooped in 
a cold summer storm. A chilly 
wind blew around corners, where 
people talked and laughed, lifting 
the sound of their voices and blow- 
ing it into a high gusty silence. 
Before long a parade came down 
the street. The drums sounded 
brisk and forlorn, the loud trum- 
pets and cymbals quavered in the 
wind. The gay strident uniforms 
had dulled to a streaky brown, but 
the paraders shouted and did a 
Charleston all the same. Watchers 
laughed when a big, fat, black 
bandsman dropped his plumed hat 
and had to sit down on the street 
before he could pick it up again. 
They laughed when a young woman 
marcher tried to do a high kick 
and fell down on her back. Every 
now and then someone would dash 


me. 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A weEB of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tinylamps, 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 





telephone service. 
Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
whoareseparated by a few 
milesor by acontinent. Its 
guardian operators are 
of the telephone army— 
men and women vigilant 
to meet a nation’s need 
for communications. 

In plarit and personnel, 
the Bell System isin effect 
a vast switchboard serv- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 


FIFTEEN CENTS AT NEWSSTANDS— 


Nine cents a week by subscription at $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circuration Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buiitpinc, CLEVELAND, Oun1o 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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Go this Autumn 
on the new 


MALOLO 
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Gorr onthenew Royal 
Hawaiian course—one 

CN of the most distinctive 
in the world, reproduc- 
eas ing some of the most fa- 
ry mous holes of American 
and European courses. 

Swim at Waikiki. 
Play polo. Ride, motor, fish for the great 
game fish of Pacific tropic waters. Go to 
Hawaii now during this glorious au- 
tumn weather — one of the Islands’ 
most delightful seasons. 

The new Ma oto, the ship that has 
proved unsinkable, or one of the other 
luxurious Matson Liners will take you. 
This giant yacht —a veritable palace 
afloat—is the ultimate in ship construc- 
tion. Itis the largest, swiftest steamship 
ever built in the United States. 

The Matoto sails every alternate 
Saturday to Honolulu. But four all too 
short days to cover the miles from the 
Golden Gate to Diamond Head. She 
is Queen of the famous fleet that serves 
Hawaii—nine splendid ships— Ma- 
lolo, Maui, Matsonia, Manoa, Wilhel- 
mina, Lurline, Sierra, Sonomaand Ven- 
tura. 

Frequent sailings from San Francisco 
—oneormore each week. Regular sail- 
ings from Seattle. All-expense tours 
$270 up. Our nearest office can give 
you full particulars and will make all 





out from the sidewalk to shake 
hands with a friend in the merry, 
moving lines. The two would mum- 
ble or shout their greetings, intri- 
eately clasp big fists, then scuffle 
apart, embarrassed by cheering. 
Finally the paraders reached the 
New York Oval, turned their coat 
collars up and scuttled for speak- 
easies or for home. 

This was on the second day of 
the I. B. P. O. E. of W.* con- 
vention. 

On the first day Acting Mayor 
McKee} had welcomed Negro Elks 
to the City with these words: 
“This is the greatest city for Ne- 
groes in the world!” On ensuing 
days the behavior of members of 
the I. B. P. O. E. of W. became 
less extravagantly conventional. 
Harlem newspapers made com- 
ments, .elections were held, plans 
were discussed, speeches were made. 

Advice. Advertisement inserted 
in the New York Amsterdam News 
(Negro weekly published daily 
during the convention) : 


TIMELY “DON’TS” FOR VISITORS 
Safety First 

DON’T forget your resi- 
dence, floor and apartment, and 
don’t forget to go to it. 

DON’T stick your head or 
arms out of train or trolley 
windows. 

DON’T try to board a car 
when it is moving, or get off 
before it stops. 

DON’T sleep in trolley, ele- 
vated or subway trains. 

DON’T fall for every man or 
woman who looks good to you. 

Care of Your Money 

DON’T display large bills or 
show your pocketbook in pub- 
lic. Have small change for 
getting about town. 

DON’T let it be known that 
you carry large sums of mon- 
ey on you. 

DON’T make change for any- 
body; let him get it elsewhere. 

DON’T ask strangers for 
change; have nothing to do 
with them, especially if they 
try to work the old pocketbook 
trick on you. 

Manners 

DON’T argue with conduc- 
tors or motormen. 

DON’T smoke in cars, trains 
or stations unless there is a 
place especially provided for 
it. 

DON’T fail to give your seat 
to elderly people. 

DON’T wear turbans or other 
insignia of your order in pub- 
lic, except in a parade or other 
official occasion. 


for the sixth time Grand Exalted 
Ruler of the Improved Benevolent 
Protective order of Elks of the 
world. Other officers were elected: 
Grand Secretary, Grand Esteemed 
Leading Knight, Grand Esteemed 
Lecturing Knight, Grand ‘Treas- 


urer, 
Plans. Next year’s convention 
will be held in Chicago. More 


lodges, more temples will be erect- 
ed, more Elks will be initiated. 

Speeches. Said Dr. William J. 
Thompkins of Kansas City: “Ne- 
gro health conditions .. . are 
worse than ever before. .. .” 

Said J. Finley Wilson, Grand 
Exalted Ruler: “I am a _ native 
of Tennessee. Came from the 
ranks—bellboy, newsboy, bootblack, 
hotel waiter, head waiter, cowboy, 
miner, newspaper reporter, editor, 
publisher, president of the Negro 
Press Association, and was elected 
four times by acclamation. ... I 
put in our splendid education and 
health programs. I stand on my 


record. Let others climb on the 
band-wagon! Organization is my 
slogan!” 


Said J. Dalmus Steele, Harlem’s 
defeated candidate for Grand Ex- 
alted Ruler: “T was quadruple 
crossed. My future in Elkdom is 
practically blighted and my faith 
in the order is virtually under- 
PIN ck 


Snip 

In Belmar, N. J., one Ralph Ber- 
ardi clanged his bell and cried his 
cry in front of the house of a 
Mrs. Minnie Levine. Out came 


Mrs. Levine with a pair of scis- 
sors. Mr. Berardi ground them 
for her on his scissors-grinder as 
Mrs. Levine 
in a 
Suddenly = she 


expertly as he could. 
eyed the 
purse of 


result, her lips 
doubt. 





By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES’ new oil burners. 


Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 
Round the World 


s. s. **Caledonia,”’ sailing Jan. 16 














arrangements for you. Orask any travel 
agency. 






Kilauea Volcano is again active 

An unforgetable spectacle for you now 

—Kilauea Volcano isin eruption for the 
first time since 1920. 


Matson line 


THE SHIPS THAT SERVE 
hawaii 











Drinks 

DON’T drink too much at 
one time. 

DON’T carry liquor in your 
pocket. 

DON’T leave your drinks ex- 
posed. 

Amsterdam News 

DON’T fail to visit the 

Amsterdam News. 


Elections. J. Finley Wilson of 
Washington, D. C., was re-elected 





8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, option 17 days 
India; Palestine and Greece:also includes Ha- 
vana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Hono- 
lulu, Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
the Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. Europe 
stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


s. s. **Transylvania,”’ sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise; Spain, (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), 
15 days Palestine and Egypt; also includes 
Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 





215 Market St.,San Francisco—535 Fifth Ave., New York 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago—510 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 












*Improved Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks of the World. 

+Mayor Walker was in Europe (See p 
10). 
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Frank C. Clark 


Times Building 











New York 





seized Mr. Berardi by his baggy 








done he embarks for home and 


tral Galleries of New York held 





a trousers. Snip! Before you couid another week’s rest at sea. In an exhibition early this summer 
the say “Spaghetti” she had sliced a short, the only period of that aboard the Belgenland, showing 
ected: gaping moon out of one trouser, leisure which is so necessary to landscapes, portraits, studies by 
emed right at the knee. Ventilated, hu- enjoyable contemplation of art is contemporary U. S. artists (Mur- 
emed militated Mr. Berardi rushed to spent at sea where, usually, there ray Bewley, Ettore Caser, Gerrit 
reas- court. is none. Beneker, Lilian Westcott Hale, 
Why not, then, bring art aboard Hosvep Pushman, Paul King). 
‘ ship? Here a man rests his eye Other ships have followed in the 
_ Vag ee upon an expanse of rolling blue, wake. The Agquitania became a 
vont strolls the deck a few times for nautical gallery by bringing to 
anid Stain stimulation, seeks about for some the U. S. Mrs. Dod _ Proctor’s 
; : object of interest and finds he “Morning,” the most notable 
hace” In Manhattan, a corpulent blacka- just has to look at the pictures painting in this year’s Royal 
moor was apprehended for picking in the salon. Since there are not Academy show, for a_ short visit. 
— pockets. In court, as soon as the too many pictures, each must be The Hamburg-American liner 
culprit’s name was mentioned, the studied. Studied they are ap- New York exhibited last year the 
rand judge recalled him as a citizen with preciated, just as are the pic- collection of the 15th Century can- 
ative a prior blot on his record, dating tures hung in a gentleman’s pri- vasses which had hung in _ the 
the back to 1920. (The corpulent cul- vate gallery. The artist exhibit- National Arts Club, Ambassador 
lack, prit’s name was Juice Stain.) ing under these conditions finds Myron Timothy Herrick sponsored 
boy, them ideal for a_ sale—he has a show aboard the French steamer 
itor, a proper display, his prospect the Paris. Other boats which now 
egro proper attitude, and_ usually, float picture galleries: Leviathan 
cted aboard fine steamers, the proper | (U. S. Line), Santa Luisa and 
: : EDUCATION purse. i | Prag hte “ory qaners Colom- 
anc C O N Realizing this, the Gran en- ia anama ai 0.). 
my - 
the ottiikeaeihcanininta a aieiaiadiliisinatian abstain 
my 
2m’s ; 
a Scholar Presidents 
n is “Constant Reader” is the busiest 
aith writer to newspapers among U. S. 
der- citizens. Other citizens—such as 
“Vox Populi” and “A Friend’— 
correspond freely with their edi- 
tors. Last week another name, not 
wholly unfamiliar to readers of 
newspaper letter columns, appeared 
in the New York Times. This cor- 
; respondent ‘ventured a modest 
ei demurrer” to a Times editorial be- 
his laboring the U. S. tendency to se- 
_ 8 lect its college presidents for vari- 
wht ous educational virtues—but not for 
endl scholarship. This correspondent 
— gently pointed to President A. Law- 
on rence Lowell of Harvard; to one- 
time (1899-1921) President Arthur 
a Twining Hadley of Yale; to Wil- 





urners. 


liam Rainey Harper, first president 
of University of Chicago; to David 
Starr Jordan, onetime (1891-1913) 
president of Stanford University; 
to Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University; to 
several others as_ scholar presi- 
dents. This correspondent was 
President of Yale University, James 
Rowland Angell. 
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When the long drive you “didn’t expect 
to make” hits a member of the foursome 


days 
es Ha- On Shipboard ahead of you... be nonchalant... Jight a 
iealy, re MURAD CIGARETTE 
Europe Educators have long deplored 


and humorists ridiculed the ways 
of the U. S. tourist among for- 
| eign art centres. After a_ rest- 
ful week at sea, he despatches 
25 the Louvre in two trips of three 
nada), hours each and says: “I could 





cludes Par - r 
x4 have done it in 20 minutes with . ‘ ° 
Paris), spikes on!” So too eiaaiads For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
Rome, Florence, Vienna, Munich, ; 
Dresden, Berlin, Brussels, Ant- QE SE Oi, PO 
York werp,, London. At last, duty 
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Every civilization has drawn inspira- 
tion from Grecian arts and letters— 
from the genius of her great men and 
the beauty of her immortal ruins 
—the Acropolis, Areopagus and 
Mars Hill; the Parthenon, Temple 
Zeus, Theseion, of Theatre of Dio- 
nysos and many other ancient monu- 
ments. All this and more on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE SUPREME 


on the specially-chartered New White Star Liner 
HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor” 
From New York Jan. 21 to March 28, 1928 


Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople—a long stay 
in Egypt—the Holy Land, Italy, the 
French Riviera, etc. 


Ask for the illustrated Story 
THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Boston 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland,Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 











A Glorious Golden VOIC. 
for your Country Estate 


N Long Island, on Catalina, in Florida, charm- 


ing estates have 


m made even more charm- 


ing. They have been given a VOICE. Golden-toned 
Deagan Chimes have been installed to give expres- 
sion to the scenes of beautyand loveliness in which 


they are set. 


The sweet, far-reaching, indescribably mellow 
song of these chimes has become part of the com- 
munity itself —eagerly awaited by all within reach of 
their golden notes. The estates have become known 


far and wide as “the home of the chimes.” 


Itis hard to imagine a more satisfying investment, 
a more lasting source of gratification, than Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Chimes forcountryestates. A book- 
let describing a few of the installations made and 
giving other interesting details, has just come off the 


press. May we send you your copy? 


J.C. Deagan inc. 


243 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 








CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Les Miserables. While forced 
into retirement by the displeasure 
of Napoleon, Victor Hugo wrote his 
great novel venting protest against 
the harsh penal system of the day. 
He meant to proclaim the Christian 
doctrine that all men are brothers, 
the hopeful opinion that even the 
most reprehensible wretch is kin to 
God. His example is Jean Valjean, 
a strapping fellow, brutalized by 19 
years in the chains of convict labor 
for the theft of a loaf of bread. 
The kindness of an old _ bishop 
causes the spark to glow in Val- 
jean, so that after his release, he 
devotes himself to saintly deeds. 
He becomes mayor of a_ small 
French town, befriends a stricken 
harlot, adopts her child, Cosette. 
Later he retires to Paris to live 
quietly with his ward. Because of 
a trivial offense heedlessly com- 
mitted after his release, this vir- 
tuous man is mercilessly hounded 
by Police Inspector Javert. At the 
summit of every achievement, Val- 
jean is forced to flee from the scene 
of his good work by the appearance 
of this symbol of lawful duty, this 
relentless fury. In the end, he 
saves his oppressor’s life. 

Though credit be given for faith- 
ful transcription of the novel’s 
main episodes against authentic 
French backgrounds, there still 
seems to be no justification for 
coupling, in the theatre lobby, the 
photographs of Victor Hugo 
(author) and Carl Laemmle (head 
of Universal Pictures Corp.). 

In the first few minutes the film 
works up to a climax when bulky 
Jean Valjean (Gabriel Gabrio) on 
the point of murdering his bene- 
factor in bed, finds his dagger has 
been turned powerless by kindness. 
Thereafter, come only a series of 
episodes, each of decreasing inten- 
sity, showing Valjean’s  achieve- 
ments punctuated again and again 
by the fateful Javert. 

Cinemaddicts recalled another Les 
Misérables, in which William Far- 
num appeared almost a decade ago. 
Less faithful in transcription, it 
had, at least, dramatic structure. 


Underworld. In the smelly, 
slinky alleyways of the Chicago 
tenderloin, the all-round criminal 
championship is held by “Bull” 
Weed (George Bancroft), hulking 
thug, notable for his wide-open 
laugh & easy-going gun. Only 
Buck Mulligan (Fred Kohler), who 
operates a florist’s shop in the day- 
time, challenges Bull’s underworld 
regency. So Bull “bumps him off,” 
precipitating a police investigation 
and machine-gun play. These 
scenes roll off the film with a 
lusty realism that makes it all the 
more regrettable that the produc- 
ers should have seen fit to resort 
to the invariable Hollywood al- 
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chemy of turning even the gun- 
man’s heart to gold. While in the 
death house, Bull is disturbed by 
only one loathsome thought. Sup- 
pose his sweetheart, Feathers 
(Evelyn Brent), and his regenerate 
drunkard protégé, Rolls Royce 
(Clive Brook), had been the means 
of double-crossing him into the 
cuffs of the police? One hour be- 
fore “burning” time, he breaks jail 
to settle this doubt, discovers that, 
although his thuglings have fallen 
in love right under his bristly 
chin, they have been loyal to him. 
Apparently all that really matters 
to Big Bull is his faith in his fel- 
lowmen, for he ambles back to the 
death cell, at peace with the world. 





BUSINESS 








Baldwin Directors 


Two gentlemen of Detroit, in 
Manhattan last week, were the 
victims of a Philadelphia mis- 
understanding. They, C. R. Bitting 
and R. F. Shields, had gone to Phil- 
adelphia early in the week expect- 
ing to be made directors of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. They conferred 
with Chairman Thomas S. Gates 
and President Samuel M. Vauclain 
of Baldwin Locomotive and pre- 
sented their credentials, voting stock 
proxies of the six Fisher Body 
brothers of Detroit.* They were 
told that not enough Baldwin Di- 
rectors were in Philadelphia to 
make up a quorum. 


Mr. Bitting and Mr. Shields went 
to Manhattan to “enjoy the sights.” 
Next day in Philadelphia Baldwin 
directors met, transacted routine 
business, noted that their locomo- 
tive and car business was not par- 
ticularly good (railroads seem to 
have sufficient rolling stock), elect- 
ed no new fellow directors. Their 
next meeting was scheduled for late 
in September. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 
seemed a good investment to the 
Fisher Brothers. It is the largest 
locomotive works in the U. S._ It 
owns high priced real estate in 
Philadelphia, which it is vacating 
for cheaper land at Eddystone, Pa. 
It can adapt its factories to the 
manufacture of Diesel and other 
marine engines, as has its com- 
petitor, American Car & Foundry 
Co., now a great maker of motor 
boats. With the Fisher brothers 
on the close terms they are with 
General Motors, observers fancied 
the Baldwin Works as a possible 
further adjunct of that vast cor- 
poration. A new, comparatively 
small creature could be pictured 
entering the cartoon published last 
month by the New York Herald 
Tribune, entitled “The Behemoths 


at Play.” This cartoon showed a 
hippopotamus (General Motors 
Corp.) swallowing an_ elephant 


(U. S. Steel) which had by the 





*The brothers are Fred J., Lawrence P., 
Charles T., Edward P., William P., Al- 
bert J. 
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tail a rhinoceros (E. I. du Pont de~ 
Nemours Corp.) which was swal- 
lowing the hippo. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works is 
capitalized for 75 million dollars 
and controlled by 200,000 shares of 
common stock and 200,000 shares 





© Keystone 
SAMUEL MATTHEWS VAUCLAIN 


“T know of no fight.” 


of preferred stock. During the 
past eight months the prices of the 
common shares have been’ the 
amazement of the stock markets. 
They have sold for as low as 
$143.12% a share, for as high as 
$261 a share. 

Apparently someone was seeking 
control, or a large say, in Baldwin 
Locomotive’s affairs. Arthur W. 
Cutten, opportune Chicago grain 
operator, was known to be one 
heavy buyer of the stock. But 
last week it was learned that he 
had bought only 35,000 common 
shares. The “misunderstanding” in 
Philadelphia revealed that the Fish- 
er brothers had taken up more 
than 100,000 common shares and a 
smaller block of preferred. This 
holding clearly entitled them to 
representaton on the _ directorate 
though it did not constitute control. 

President Vauclain chose to be 
cryptic about the “misunderstand- 
ing” and the apparent fight for 
Baldwin control. “I know of no 
fight,” he said. “I couldn’t tell 
you anything about the matter. 
..+ The only thing in which I 
am really interested is the sale of 
locomotives.” 


His friends could well picture 
how Mr. Vauclain’s long, humorous 
upper lip drew down when he 
said that. He was obviously tem- 
porizing, playing a part, and 
he is skillful and prompt at playing 
parts when necessary. The over- 
night discovery of a quorum last 
week recalled Mr. Vauclain’s tac- 
tics when, at the start of a rail 
strike, labor delegates visited the 
25,000 non-union workers in his 
“little foundry.” In 20 minutes 
he had jailed all the delegates. 


He was told he had no right to 
jail them. M4He retorted: “But 
they’re in jail, aren’t they? You’ve 
got to act quick when you’re facing 
a crisis,” 


On Nov. 24, 1832, the Philadel- 
phia Chronicle printed this item: 
“It gives us pleasure to state that 
the locomotive engine built by our 
townsman, M. Baldwin, has 
proved highly successful. In the 
presence of several gentlemen of 
science and information on such sub- 
jects, the engine was yesterday 
placed upon the road for the first 
time. All her parts had been pre- 
viously highly finished and _ fitted 
together in Mr. Baldwin’s factory. 
She was taken apart on Tuesday, 
and removed to the Company’s depot, 
and yesterday morning she was 
completely together, ready for 
travel. After the regular [horse- 
drawn] passenger cars had arrived 

















from Germantown in the afternoon, 
the tracks being clear, preparation 
was made for her starting. The 
placing fire in the furnace and 
raising steam occupied 20 minutes. 
The engine (with her tender) moved 
from the depot in beautiful style, 
working with great ease and uni- 
formity. She proceeded about 
half a mile beyond the Union 
Tavern, at the township line, and 
returned immediately, a distance of 
six miles, at a speed of about 28 
miles to the hour, her speed having 
been slackened at all the road 
crossings, and it being after dark, 
but a portion of her power was 
used. It is needless to say that 
the spectators were delighted.” 


Ninety years later, in May 1922, 
another train pulled out of the 
Baldwin Works at Eddystone, Pa. 
It was labeled the “Prosperity 
Special” and consisted of 20 mons- 
ter locomotives, each with ten 
driving wheels as high as a man’s 


“MEMBER IN GOOD STANDING” WITH THE YOUNGER SET! 





OU are as likely to meet with 


Fatima’s inviting aroma along the trout streams of the Cas- 


cades as on the breezy beaches of the Gulf. For wherever 


the younger set is pleasure bent, this favored cigarette is 


“one of the crowd.” 





A few cents more — for the best that money can buy 
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head. Smaller locomotives pulled 
and pushed it across the continent 
to Los Angeles. This train con- 
stituted only a part of one order 
filled that year by the Baldwin 
works, a new herd of 50 freight 
movers for the Southern Pacific R.R. 
Hitching the monsters together and 
delivering them all in large groups 
was a publicity stroke conceived 
by Samuel M. Vauclain who has 
put on the selling end of his busi- 
ness a head of steam proportion- 
ate to the pressures carried by 
his latest products. 


Samuel Vauclain learned to love 
locomotives, the way other men 
love horses, as an apprentice in an 
Altoona (Pa.) roundhouse which his 
father superintended. He learned 
to build them at the Baldwin works 
in Philadelphia, rising in 36 years 
from foreman to president. He 
has never given up his working- 
man’s habit of reporting for work 
at 7 a.m. But it is as a salesman 


) 





that he has chiefly succeeded. He 
sold locomotives in Europe when 
people thought Europe was too 
War-poor to pay for anything. He 
took his pay in oil, bonds. 

Once he sold an idea to an irate 
Irishwoman. She was the empress 
of a Philadelphia slum section he 
wanted badly to buy up for expan- 
sion of the Baldwin works. The 
lady had refused to sell and move 
out, and had wrathfully bade her 
neighbors do likewise. Mr. Vau- 
clain put on an old straw hat, 
sauntered down her street and re- 
clined in the sun opposite where 
she sat glowering on her porch. 
Neither spoke. After half an hour 
he strolled away. Next day he 
appeared again. MHer sociability 
overcame her ire. 


“Phwat are ye sittin’ on the 
sunny soid for?” she called. 

“Because I haven’t been invited 
to sit on the shady side,” he 
ealled back. 


She invited him over. He made 


What Is An Appraisal? 


An appraisal is an impartial, au- 


thoritative report on property or 


property values. 


It provides the basic information 


about property upon which the 


whole structure of property ad- 


ministration and conservation is 


erected. 


The utility of an appraisal is in 


direct ratio to the confidence in the 


organization makingit. Such con- 


fidence is built only through long 


years of conscientious servicein the 


making of demonstrably accurate 


reports and valuations. 


THE 
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friends. Before long he had hired 
her to superintend the moving of 
her neighbors. 


Advice 


Advice, often unwelcome, is 
sometimes valuable. Thus, alert 
newsreaders were last week glad 
to share the admonitions offered 
to widow, daughters, grandchildren, 
in the will of Elbert H. Gary, late 
U. S. Steel Corp. head: 

“T earnestly request my wife and 
my children and descendants that 
they steadfastly decline to sign any 
bonds or obligations of any kind 
as surety for any other person or 
persons; that they refrain from 
anticipating their income in any 
respect; that they refuse to make 
any loans except on the basis of 
first-class well-known securities and 
that they invariably decline to in- 
vest in any untried or doubtful se- 
curities or property or enterprise 
or business. 

“They should reject any repre- 
sentations or opinions of others if 
involved in any doubt. They will 
be approached frequently with sug- 
gestions for investments that are 
not entitled to be relied upon from 
a business standpoint.” 

Many a paragraph followed these 
admonitions; in them Judge Gary 
disposed of an estate estimated 
variously from 6 to 25 millions, 
mostly in bequests to members of 
his family. 


Shoes, Vegetables 


The man who walks into a res- 
taurant and orders a_ vegetable 
dinner was pointed out accusing- 
ly by the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association in Manhattan last 
week, called the real culprit in 
high shoe price the association 
declared is coming. The less beef 
eaten, the less cattle killed, the 
higher the price of leather, the 
shoe men explained deftly. A 15% 
to 20% price increase was _ pre- 
dicted because of the growth of 
vegetarianism. 


Local Chain Stores 


A local Iowa chain of 35 grocery 
stores (Red Ball Corp., headquar- 
ters at Des Moines) last week 
bought 15 stores at Des Moines and 
Valley Junction, Iowa, from a Na- 
tional chain of grocery stores (Pig- 
gly Wiggly, Delaware corporation, 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn.) 

The incident had this signifi- 
cance: a local chain can be so ef- 
fective that it can resist hysterical 
battering of the independent re- 
tailer and the methodical ramming 
of the national chain. National 
chain stores have often absorbed 
local chains; it is possible that na- 
tional chains may break down into 
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Ball Corp. 
During the first half of this 
year the mail order and chain store 
companies (except Montgomery, 
Ward) did more business than dur- 
ing the prosperous first half of 
1926. The comparative sales of 21 
important ones in thousands of 
dollars (three zeros are to be added 
after each figure) : 
PERCENT- 
AGE IN- 
1927 1926 CREASE 
Sears, Roebuck .... $129,826 $126,621 2.5 


Montgomery, Ward 92,236 95,216 3.1 
F. W. Woolworth 116,766 107,201 8.9 
S. S. Kresge ...... 55,901 49,837 12.1 
a 23,859 21,688 1.7 
WW. Ti GEANE  roccee 17,066 14,395 18.5 
McCrory Stores .... 16,972 14,183 19.6 
F. & W. Grand ..... 5,388 4,409 (22.2 
J. J. Newberry ...... 5,381 3,502 53.6 
Metro. Stores ........ 4,006 4,305 13.9 
McLelan Stores...... 4,248 3,183 33.3 
G. C. Murphy ....... 4,188 3,261 28.4 
Neisner Bros. ........ 2,593 1,470 76.3 
Issac Silver ........... 2,285 1,788 27.7 
L. K. Liggett ........ 28,475 24,711 15.2 
Peoples Drug ....... 3,743 2,829 32.2 
Piggly Wiggly 

_ | a 6,502 3,560 82.6 
J. C.. Penney ..0.0. 59,712 46,074 29.6 
Leonard, Fitzpat- 

rick & Mueller.. 2,583 2,486 3.8 
Kinnear’ Stores .... 1,129 980 15.2 
Fanny Farmer 1,712 1,514 13.0 


Billion-Dollar G. M. C. 


General Motors Corp. last week 
published the complete report of 
its 1927 business up to July 1. 7 

Net sales:  $680,619,479; net 
profits: $128,210,440; surplus: 
$88,392,665; total assets: $1,046,- 
815,220. 


The current list of billion-dollar 
U. S. corporations is: 
TOTAL ASSETS 
U. S. Steel Corp............ .$2,454,000,000 
Southern Pacific R. 2,147,000,000 
Pennsylvania R. R. 1,819,000,000 
American T. & T. Co.. 1,646,000,000 
New York Central R. R 1,449,000,000 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 1,369,000,000 
Union Pacific R. R. . 1,140,000,000 
Atchison R. R. ........... . 1,071,000,000 
General Motors Corp. .........0 1,046,815,220 















316% Money 

The Federal Reserve’ Banks 
which last week offered a 344% re- 
discount rate, in line with the pre- 
arranged 342% rate recently set 
by the Kansas City bank (TIME, 
Aug. 8; Aug. 15) were: 


New York Kansas City 
Boston Atlanta 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Richmond Dallas 


Those continuing with the 4% 
rate were: 

Chicago Philadelphia 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


Communication 


What the Mackay Companies 
(Postal Telegraph, Commercial 
Cable, Radio Communications, etc.) 
would do about the bigger and bet- 
ter transpacific cable projected by 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
(TIME, Aug. 15, 22) developed last 
week, 

Mackay Companies, through its 
subsidiary Radio Communication 
Co. Ine., bought the land and ma- 
rine radio telegraph system of the 





*Decrease. 


local “lengths” such as the Red 











—for up-to-date facts 


Because even the best of bonds may be 
affected by changing conditions, an occa- 
sional check-up is a sensible precaution. A 
slight revision of holdings may be advisable 
to strengthen your investment position. Vast 
stores of up-to-date facts on investments 
are available to you at National City offices 
in fifty leading cities. Our experienced bond 
men will analyze your present holdings or 


help you select additional investments. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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The Fifth Avenue establishment of W & J Sloane, 
the famous floor-covering and furniture house of 
New York, Washington and San Francisco. 


“SAFE 


TRAVEL FUNDS” 
Says W & J SLOANE 


“Traveling as they do to out of the way and 
in some cases, hazardous markets, our buyers 
must have traveling funds which are ab- 
solutely safe; that is why we supply them 
with A-B-A Certified Cheques. They are 
accepted everywhere, and afford complete 
protection against loss or theft.” 

This is the statement of Mr. George H. 
Stevenson, Director of W & J Sloane, the 
well-known Fifth Avenue furniture and floor- 
covering establishment. 

A-B-A Cheques are the only certified travel 
cheques enjoying worldwide acceptance. Ex- 
perienced travelers recommend them highly 
for use in the United States or abroad, be- 
cause they are so readily cashable. 


Buy Them at Your Bank 


A-B-A Cheques are certified by Bankers 

Trust Company, New York, Agent for the 

issuing banks, and are the only authorized 

travel cheques of the American Bankers 

Association. 

FREE: Tf going abroad, buy A-B-A Cheques Srom 
your bank and get your complimentary copy 


of Harry Franck’s invaluable book, «All About Going 
Abroad,”’ sold in bookstores for $1.00. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


A:B:A oatjic CHEQUES 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Agents for the issuing banks 





Federal Telegraph Co.* Stations 
are in California, Oregon and 
Washington; messages go from 


point to point on land, from land 
to ships. Federal Telegraph’s prof- 
it on the transaction was $1,000,- 
000, said President Ellery W. Stone 
of Federal Brandes, Inc., a related 
corporation, last week. 

Radio Communication further 
made a 20-year contract with Fed- 
eral Telegraph to buy solely from 
Federal Telegraph all the radio, 
wired radio, picture transmission, 
long distance telephone repeater 
and facsimile telegraph equipment 
which the Mackay Companies might 
need in the doing of its business. 
On such equipment Federal Tele- 
graph is to make a 25% profit 
and also a royalty on the pieces 
of apparatus used by the Mackay 
Companies. Further, the Mackay 
Companies obligated itself, through 
its Radio Communication, to pay 
half the cost of Federal Telegraph’s 
research laboratories. The ar- 
rangement is quite like that kept 
by Western Electric Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Federal Telegraph had as- 
sets, Dec. 31, 1925, of $5,715,383 
and net operating profits for that 
year of $117,061. 


The acquisition of Federal Tele- 
graph’s Pacific Coast radio system 
seems to put the Mackay Companies 
in command of transpacific com- 


munications, and may put to 
naught Western Union’s contem- 
plated permalloy cable. 

Mackay Companies, through 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co., 


owns the only present transpacific 
cable. This cable operates between 
the U. S., Hawaii, the Philippines 
and China. 

Mackay Companies, further, 
covers the U. S. with Postal Tele- 
graph, although to a less thorough 
extent than does Western Union.+ 
It has arrangements for transmis- 


sion of telegrams with Canadian 
Pacific Telegraphs which cover 
Canada; for its transatlantic cable 
it has traffic arrangement’ with 
Radio Corporation of America 
(which on the Pacific Coast co- 
operates with Western Union). 
Also, it has radio and cable con- 


nections with South America. 


The Mackay Companies intends 
its purchase of Federal Telegraph’s 
radio system as a complement to 
its transpacific cable. Commented 
Vice President George V. McLaugh- 
lin of the Mackay Companies last 
week: “Radio would tide the cable 
company over those periods of 
interruption in cable transmission 
which occasionally arise through 
damage to the cables. The radio 
would serve to relieve the cables of 


the deferred and cheaper classes 
of service, thereby leaving the 
cables freer for the transmission 


of messages requiring greater speed 
and accuracy and maximum busi- 
ness safeguards.” 





*A California corporation, not to be 
confused with Federal Telegraph Co., a 
Delaware corporation, which Radio Cor- 


poration of America owns. The Delaware 
Federal Telegraph has valuable communi- 
eation rights in China. 


22,000 main offices, 
main offices. 


+Western Union has 
Postal Telegraph 3,000 
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“What you see 
—you get” 





This Way 
to beautiful 


MOVIES 


of Your Own 








The beautiful, 
high - quality 
automatic Bell 
& Howell FILMO 
Camera for tak- 
ing your own 
movies. Light, 
compact, pre- 
cise—easy to use. 





The football season invites you 
out of doors to take personal 
movies of your own. Record all 
sports, travels, the family, friends 
—in pictures that /re. Easier than 
taking snapshots. Use Filmo, 


shown above. Hold to the eye and look through 
the spy-glass viewfinder. Then press the button 
and “what you see, you get,” automatically. 
No focusing for distance. Nocranking. No tri- 
pod necessary. Eastman Safety Film (16 m/m) 
-in the yellow box—used in Fi/mo camera is 
obtainable at practically all stores handling 
cameras and supplies. Original film cost covers 
developing and postage to your door. Then 
show your pictures on wall or screen in your 
home, club or anywhere with the Filmo auto- 
matic Projector. Designed by world’s largest 
makers of motion picture equipment. Features 
of distinct superiority such as variable speed, 
interchangeable lenses, s-l-o-w motion mecha 
nism, spy-glass viewfinder interestingly discussed 
in Filmo booklet, ‘What You See, You Get.” 
Write for it. Double your enjoyment of all 
Autumn outings. 


BELL& HOWELL CO. 


Established 1907 
1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
New York Hollywood London 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 
Fall of the House of Pride 


Author Leonard Cline has been 
weaving spells* in the vicinity of 
Englewood, N. J. He has regrown 
the virgin forest there and placed 
in its tangled heart a mansion full 
of dark madness. 

In Mordance Hall lives Richard 
Pride, whose madness is living life 
over again, living it beside himself 
with audacious backward excursions 
into the lives of people he has 
known. This he does by the aid of 
drugs and a corps of skilled, secret 
investigators. In his _ sepulchral 
study, entombed by the inky tran- 
scripts of his assistants, he traces 
bizarre designs through the dead 
mold of past existence, 

He is, or suggests, a werewolf. 
His dog is a jet wolf-dog whose 
name means Death. His_ wife, 
Miriam, has turned into a spiritual 
succubus, slowly extracting from 
her lovers their health and sanity 
and a psychic poison which she 
hopes to distill to a potency that 
will humble Richard Pride. Their 
daughter, Janet, flowers like a 
charnel blossom. Wilfred Hough 
is the bloodless wraith of what was 
a bright young secretary a few 
years ago, before Miriam used him. 

young voodoo Negress moves 
through the house, darkness serving 
darkness in silence, and with a 
small drum. Finally, there is the 
narrator, Oscar Fitzalan, a youth 
engaged to furnish musical accom- 
paniments for Richard Pride’s mys- 


 teries. 


The story is almost entirely noc- 
turnal and consists chiefly in young 
Fitzalan’s survival of the chess, 
the astrology, the hierophantastic 
bed-chamber of his witch-hostess; 
the drugged diversions of his host. 
Composing a ballet-cantata to the 
solar system is all that keeps Fitz- 
alan from succumbing to so much 
spiritual midnight. He tries to 
rescue Janet from the deathly mesh 
of the place, but fails. Wilfred 
Hough commits suicide, on a chan- 
delier. All the Prides and the dog 
Death are horribly dead by the end 
of the book. Over Mordance Hall 
comes “a nest of ferns, crawling, 
vermiform. .. .” 

The Significance of this book may 
be considerable. It is the third 
novel by an author of whom it has 
been fairly said that he “can write 
rings round half a dozen of our 
ten best ‘novelists.” His first book, 
God Head, had tremendous physical 
force. His second, Listen Moonl!, 
was young-animal, lyrical, pensive. 
Now he has opened a squamous 
dungeon of the mind and explored 
it with the erudite perversity of a 
cheerier, juicier Poe. Like all hor- 
ror stories it is belittled by its own 
theatricality yet it remains an 
amazingly worded orgy of the more 
unspeakable human propensities. 

The Author is in prison. One 





*Tue DarK CHAMBER—Leonard Cline— 
Viking Press ($2). 
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TEEL plus Copper means service plus satisfaction 
from exposed sheet metal work. This alloy gives a 
new measure of endurance. It isto your interest to use 


KEYSLONE 


Rust-resistin Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


Better building construction, no matter how 
large or how small, is depending more and 
more each year upon the utility of sheet 
metal. For repairs, replacements, or for new 
construction, Sheet Steel has become an im- 
portant factor with architects, contractors 
and property owners. 





Columns, doors, metal lath, ridges, roofing, yutters, 
conductor pipe and spouting, ventilators, cornices, sky- 
lights, and sheet metal work are better and more endur- 
ing if made from KeysTone quality (alloyed with cop- 
per). Supplied in Black and Galvanized Sheets, and 
Roofing Tin Plates. We manufacture Steel Sheets and 
Tin Plates for every purpose. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Send for booklet Facrs—It will give you 
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— the alleys look tiny, 
when the traps yawn large, 


get out a brand new Silver King. 
There’s nothing like a good golf 
ball to put courage in the spine 
and snap in the wrists. It is a 
big psychological advantage to 
know that the ball you’re play- 
ing is the best ball made. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 


MEMPHIS 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


dawn last summer, police found him 
in a daze in front of his home at 
Mansfield, Conn., with a discharged 
shotgun in his hands. Within lay 
one Wilfred Peter Irwin, shot in 
the back, dying. Both men had 
been drinking for days. Before the 
guest died he swore his host was 


LEONARD CLINE 
+ + Opened a squamous dungeon 


innocent, the shooting an accident. 
But Leonard Cline must stand trial 
for murder. Until the plot of that 
true story is unraveled next month 
before a grand jury, one of the 
most promising careers in U. S. 
literature is in abeyance. Fac- 
titious folk have tried, futilely, to 
draw conclusions from the identical 
first names of Mr. Cline’s unfor- 
tunate guest and one of his minor 
characters. 

Prior to turning novelist, Leonard 
Cline wrote on art, music and books 
for newspapers in Detroit, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Manhattan. He 
was born in Bay City, Mich., 34 
years ago. 


Wrighteousness 


Here* is the companion tract to 
Elmer Gantry. Organized religion 
in the U. S., lately bombed from 
behind with Sinclair Lewisite, is 
now fearlessly confronted and chal- 
lenged by Harold Bell Wrighteous- 
ness. 

This time there will be no escape 
for organized religion, which easily 
evaded the Lewis onslaught by de- 
erying Mr. wis as a malicious 
infidel. Harold Bell Wright is the 
exact opposite of an infidel. He is 
the Sunday School prizeman of U. 
S. literature. While Sinclair Lewis 
sways the masses who think they 
think, Harold Bell Wright inspires 
the infinitely more powerful masses 
who never think of thinking. He 
is a Moses for morons, and where 
Infidel Lewis gained attention by 
being sexy, the tablet that Moses 
Wright has now handed down is 
graven large with symbols even 


*Gop AND THE GROCERYMAN—Harold Bell 
Wright —Appleton ($2). 
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sole that is as comfortable as a felt 
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They can’t work loose. They never 
cause—they never can cause—those 
ugly bumps that hurt your feet. 
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more potent than Sex among Amer- 
icans. Mr. Wright presents the 
Statistics. 

The Hero whom Mr. Wright has 
summoned for this most ambitious 
of all his labors is Big Dan Mat- 
thews, stern, strong, sad he-man 
out of The Shepherd of the Hills 
and The Calling of Dan Matthews, 
the two epics which, with That 
Printer of Udell’s, transformed Mr. 
Wright from an obscure preacher 
in the Ozarks into a wealthy na- 
tional phenomenon. Dan Matthews, 
as all Wright-minded people will 
remember, was driven from the 
ministry for preaching Christianity 
too simply. He went into mining, 
made millions and in this book is 
ready to complete a new ministry 
of Business. The story sets forth 
why and how Big Dan Matthews 
proceeds in this ministry. The 
“why” constitutes the Wrighteous 
onslaught; the “how” a Wrighteous 
triumph. By coincidence, Big Dan’s 
base of operations is Kansas City, 
Mo., where material for some of 
the more violent chapters of Elmer 
Gantry was collected. 


The Onslaught. “. .. Jn this so- 
called Christian country there is no 
organization in existence through 
which one can spend a dollar for 
a purely religious purpose.’ Thus 
says Big Dan Matthews, in italics, 
to his faithful henchman, John 
Saxton, in Chapter II. It is the 
climax to a series of shocking facts 
unearthed by Big Dan’s survey of 
political, economic and social con- 
ditions in the U. S.—“facts and 
figures submitted by .. . unpreju- 
diced observers [which] would con- 
vince any sane person that the 
United States of America is mov- 
ing toward utter ruin.” 

And yet, with ruin at hand, U. 
S. Christianity is found to be di- 
vided into 183 denominations. Four 
of every five dollars contributed to 
any denomination have been spent 
maintaining the features which 
distinguish that denomination from 
the other 182. As for the preach- 
ers: “The modern, down-to-date 
clergyman, under the ruthless com- 
petition of this denominational sys- 
tem, has little time or strength or 
thought left for the Christian re- 
ligion. He is 10% social visitor, 
tea drinker and diner-out; 5% 
handy man and speaker for all 
kinds of boosting clubs; 5% politi- 
cal henchman; 20% denominational 
advocate; 5% protector and com- 
forter of that portion of his mem- 
bership who, because their deeds 
will not bear the light, must live 
under the cloak of the Church; 
and 50% public entertainer. The 
remaining 5% of him is teacher of 
the truths of Jesus, which, alone, 
constitute 100% of Christianity.” 

“Religiously,” says Big Dan, “we 
are a race of spiritual grocery- 
men.” 


The Triumph. To the town of 
Westover (pop. 40,698) goes Big 
Dan’s honest emissary. In this 
“most typical” U. S. community he 
finds 44 church buildings, belonging 
to 18 denominations, valued at $2,- 
559,494.08, with annual running ex- 
penses of $137,732.19 and a total 
seating capacity of 20,321, or one 
edifice for every 461 of the 21,409 
members. The actual average at- 
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tendance is only 4,845 per Sunday, | _————eeeeeee 


however, making 110 worshipers : 


per edifice and leaving a _ total ‘6 99 
15,476 empty seats. Blasphemous, 


With these figures at his finger- Te WS 99 
tips, it takes Big Dan but a few Silly, and 


minutes to persuade Grocer Pad- ‘6 * 9 
dock, Banker Winton, Realtor Heretical 


Jones, Judge Burnes and Major 
Riley of Westover—members of five Say the newspapers of 
different denominations—to accept Shirley Jackson Case’s 
from him, blushingly, and admin- 
ister, a foundation of $2,559,494.08 


to build three non- denominational 
“temples” costing $500,000 apiece. e by u S 
Invested at 5%, ee erage 

surplus over building costs wi . 

yield $52,974.70 per annum, or $17,- A New Biography 
658.23 per temple, or more than 

five times the annual expenses of 


each of the 44 present Westover | OQnthe other hand, 7he Christian 


churches. Big Dan explains that a ae 
preachers, powerless under denomi- Century says, ‘“‘not the Jesus of 


une gong (“in the grip a _ the stained glass window, but 
great un ristian machine’’), wi s 

gladly come to the temples. The the Jesus who lived and walked 
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